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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF INFANT SALVATION. 


BY PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 
(In five parts.) 
ParT III.—(CONTINUED.) 
The Anglican Position. 


THE hope which the formularies of the Church of 
England can find no basis for in the Word of God, and 
which those whose views of Divine truth are moulded 
by these formularies must deny or at least withhold, 
has nevertheless, as Wall tells us, been ‘‘ from time 
to time since the Reformation’’ freely expressed by 
individual teachers in that Church, and that especially, 
as he adds, by “‘ the most noted men’”’ in it. hose to 
whose labors and sufferings the Church of England 
owed her very existence were in no respect behind 
their successors in this. We have seen that the Refor- 
mation of the Ecclesiastical Laws, drawn up by a com- 
mission with Cranmer at its head, affirmed, of the opin- 
ion that no infant dying without baptism could be saved, 
which Cranmer and his coadjutors had themselves in- 
corporated into the earliest formularies, that it was a 
‘‘ scrupulous superstition” and far different from the 
opinion of the Church of England.’ Obviously “ in the 


* See above, foot-note on p. I. 
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meantime,’’ as Dr. Schaff suggests, Cranmer ‘‘ had 
changed his opinion.’"* What was the current convic- 
tion on this subject among the leading reformers we may 
learn, as well as from another, from one of Cranmer’s 
chaplains, Thomas Becon, who chances to have written 
— and at length upon it. 

n the second part of his treatise on The Demands 
of Holy Scripture, the preface to which is dated on 
the first of September, 1563, Becon raises the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What if the infants die before they receive 
the sacrament of baptism ?”’ and answers it succinctly 
as follows: ‘* God's promise of salvation unto them 
is not for default of the sacrament minished, or made 
vain and of no effect. For the Spirit is not so bound 
to the water that it cannot work his office when 
the water wanteth, or that it of necessity must 
always be there where the water is_ sprinkled. 
Simon Magus had the sacramental water, but he had 
not the Holy Ghost, being indeed an hypocrite and 
filthy dissembler. In the chronicle of the apostles’ 
Acts we read that, while Peter preached, the Holy 
Ghost came upon them that heard him, yea, and that 
before they were baptized; by the reason whereof 
Peter brast out into these words, and said: ‘Can any 
man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ 
True Christians, whether they be old or young, are 
not saved because outwardly they be washed with the 
sacramental water, but because they be God’s children 
by election through Christ, yea, and that before the 
foundations of the world were laid, and are sealed up 
by the Spirit of God unto everlasting life.’’ * 

In the voluminous Catechism, which he wrote some- 
what earlier (1560) for the instruction of his children, 
and presents to them in a touchingly beautiful preface, 
he develops his views on this matter at great length : 
“ The infants of the heathen and unbelieving,’’ ‘* for- 


1 Creeds of Christendom, i., P. 642. 
2? Prayers and Other Pieces by Thomas Becon, S.T.P., edited for 


the Parker Society by the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. (Cambridge, 1844), 
p. 617. 
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asmuch as they belong not unto the household of 
faith, neither are contained in this covenant,‘ 1 will 
be thy God, and the God of thy seed;’ again, ‘I 
will pour out my Spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thy buds,’ ’’ he leaves ‘‘to the judg- 
ment of God, to whom they either stand or fall.’’ 
But ‘‘ with the children of the faithful God hath 
made a sure and an everlasting covenant, that he 
will be their God and Saviour, yea, their most 
loving Father, and take them for his sons and heirs, 
as St. Peter saith, ‘The promise was made to you 
and to your children.’’’ He knows well ‘how 
hard and rigorous divers fathers of Christ's church 
are to such infants as die without baptism,’’ but he 
judges this opinion of theirs to be injurious to the 
grace of God and dissenting from the verity of God’s 
Word. Injurious to the grace of God, because “* the 
Holy scripture in every place attributeth our salvation 
to the free grace of God, and not either to our own 
works, or to any outward sign or sacrament.’’ ‘* Hath 
God so bound himself and made himself thrall to a 
sacrament, that without it his power of saving is lame, 
and of no force to defend from damnation ?’’ Baptism 
is to Christians what circumcision was to the Jews, not 
a thing that makes righteous, but ‘‘‘ a seal of right- 
eousness,’ and a sign of God’s favor toward us,”’ and 
so ‘‘the outward baptism, which is done by water, 
neither giveth the Holy Ghost, nor the grace of God, 
but only is a sign and token thereof,’’ and therefore, 
“if any of the Christian infants, prevented by death, 
depart without baptism (necessity so compelling), they 
are not damned, but be saved by the free grace of 
God ; forasmuch as we tofore heard, they be contained 
in the covenant of grace, they be members of God's 
church, God promiseth to be their God, they have 
faith, and be endued with the Spirit of God, and so 
finally ‘ sons and heirs of God, and heirs annexed with 
Christ Jesu.’*’ His firm conviction from Scripture 
is ‘‘ that the grace and Spirit of God cometh where and 
when it pleaseth God, yea, and that they be not bound 
to any external ceremony, as to be present and to be 
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given when the sacraments are ministered, and other- 
wise not, so that the Spirit and grace of God must 
wait and attend upon these outward signs, as servants 
do attend and wait upon their lords and masters’’— 
‘‘ which is nothing else,’’ he declares, ‘‘ than to bring 
God into bondage to his creatures, and to make him not 
master of hisown.’’ “ They, therefore,’ he concludes, 
“ that teach and hold this doctrine are not only ene- 
mies to the salvation of the infants, but they also utterly 
obscure, yea, and quench the grace and election of 
God and the secret operation of the Holy Ghost in the 
tender breasts of the most tender infants, and attribute 
to an external sign more than right is.” Ina word, 
Thomas Becon Sanit himself squarely on that “ cove- 
nanted merc a Almighty God,’’ which Mr. Procter 
tells us the framers of the Prayer Book failed to dis- 
cover for those who die unbaptized ; and finds no diff- 
culty in showing from Scripture that it underlies bap- 
tism which is its seal, and does not rather wait on bap- 
tism as its cause. 

Such an instance as that of John Hooper is, of course, 
even more striking. He had come under distinctly 
Zwinglian influences, and, like Zwingli and possibly 
first after Zwingli, taught the salvation not only of the 
infants of Christians dying unbaptized, but also of all 
infants dying such, whether the children of Christians 
or of infidels. As to baptismal regeneration, he speaks 
of ‘‘ the ungodly opinion, that attributeth the salvation 
of man unto the receiving of an external sacrament,” 
‘‘as though God's holy Spirit could not be carried by 
faith into the penitent and sorrowful conscience except 
it rid always in a chariot and external sacrament.”’ 
With reference to the salvation of unbaptized infants, 
therefore, he says: ‘* It is ill done to condemn the in- 
fants cf the Christians that die without baptism, of 
whose salvation by the Scripture we be assured : Ero 
Deus tuus, et semints tuis post te. 1 would likewise judge 
well,’’ he adds, “‘ of the infants of the infidels who hath 


1 The Catechism of Thomas Becon, S.T.P., etc., edited for the 
Parker Society by the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. (Cambridge, 1844), pp. 
214-225. 
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none other sin in them but original, the sin of Adam’s 
transgression. And as by Adam sin and death entered 
into the world, so by Christ justice and life. Ut guem- 
admodum regnaverat peccatum in morte, sic et gratia reg- 
naret per justiciam ad vitam @eternam per Fesus Christum. 
Rom. v. Whereas the infants doth not follow the 
iniquity of the father, but only culpable for the trans- 
gression of Adam, it shall not be against the faith of a 
Christian man to say, that Christ’s death and passion 
extendeth as far for the salvation of innocents, as 
Adam’s fall made all his posterity culpable of damna- 
tion. Quiaguemadmodum per inobedientiam unius hominis 
peccatores constituti fecimus multi, tta per obedientiam 
unius justi constituentur multi. The Scripture also pre- 
ferreth the grace of God’s promise to be more abun- 
dant than sin. Ubi exuberavit peccatum, ubi magis exu- 
beravit gratia. Rom.v. It is not the part of a Chris- 
tian to say, this man is damned, or this is saved, except 
he see the cause of damnation manifest. As touching 
the promises of God’s election, sunt sine panitentia dona 
et vocatio Det.’”' 

Naturally many other opinions have found expres- 
sion in the bosom of this most inclusive communion. 
In the vexed time of the seventeenth century, for ex- 
ample, men like William Perkins’ and James Usher’ ap- 
proached the question from the side of the Reformed 


1 An Answer unto My Lord of Winchester's Booke, etc., 1547, in 
the Parker Society's Early Writings of Bishop Haoper, pp. 129, 


I. 

* ““ Reprobates are either infants or men of riper age. In repro- 
bate infants the execution of God’s decree is this: As soon as they 
are born, for the guilt of original and natural sin, being left in God’s 
secret judgment unto themselves, they dying are rejected of God 
forever.’’ (Zhe Golden Chain, ch. 53, in Works, ed. 1608, i., p. 107.) 
‘We are to judge that Infants of believing parents in their infancy 
dying, are justified."’ (How to Live Well, i., 486.) 

3 ‘* Some Reprobates dying Infants . . . Being once conceived they 
are in a state of Death (Rom. 5. 14), by reason of the sin of Adam 
imputed, and of original corruption cleaving to their Nature, wherein 
also, dying they perish: As (for instance) the Children of Heathen 
Parents. For touching the Children of Christians, we are taught and 
account them holy. 1 Cor. 7. 14."" (Body of Divinity, ato ed., 1702, 
p- 165.) 
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mentally Pelagianizing standpoint ; others, like Mat- 
thew Scrivener,’ from a ‘‘churchly” one. From a 
somewhat earlier period, the argument of Richard 
Hooker may be taken as fairly representing the more 
considerate churchmanship of the time. Holding 
to the necessity of baptism, not indeed as ‘‘a cause 
of grace,’’ but as “ an instrument or means whereby 
we receive grace,’’ ordained as such by Christ, he 
argues that ‘‘if Christ himself which giveth salvation 
do require Baptism ; it is not for us that look for sal- 
vation to sound and examine him, whether unbaptized 
men may be saved ; but seriously to do that which is 
required, and religiously to fear the danger that may 
grow by the want thereof.’’ Nevertheless he remarks 
that the “ Law of Christ, which in these considerations 
maketh Baptism necessary, must be construed and 
understood according to rules of natural equity ;”’ 
‘‘and (because equity so teacheth) it is on our part 
gladly confessed, that there may be in divers cases life 
by virtue of inward Baptism, even when outward is 
not found.’” Whether this principle may be extended 
to infants dying iateganed, he makes the subject of 
special consideration. Inasmuch as “ grace is not ab- 
solutely tied unto Sacraments ;” and God accepts the 
will for the deed in cases where the deed is impossible ; 
and there is a presumed desire and even purpose in 
Christian parents and the Church to give these chil- 
dren baptism; and their birth of Christian parents 
marks them, according to Scripture, as holy, and gives 
them ‘‘a present interest and right to those means 


theology ; others, like — Taylor,’ from a funda- 
de 


1 The Whole Works of, etc. (London, 1828), vol. ii., p. 258 sg., 
289 sg., vol. viii., 150 sg. ; vol. ix., p. 12 57., 90 Sg., 369 Sg. 

*** Either all children must be damned, dying unbaptized, or they 
must have baptism. . . . The principle in Christian religion is, That 
children come into the world infected with original sin ; and there- 
fore, if there be no remedy against that, provided by God, all children 
of Christian parents, which St. Paul says are holy, are liable to eter- 
nal death without remedy. Now, there is no remedy but Christ ; 
and his death and passion are not communicated to any but by out- 
ward signs and sacraments. And no other do we read of but that of 
water in baptism’’ (Course of Divinity, London, 1674), p. 196. 
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wherewith the ordinance of Christ is that his Church 
shall be sanctified,” ‘‘ it is not to be thought that he 
which, as it were, from Heaven, hath nominated and 
designed them unto holiness by special privilege of 
their very birth, will himself deprive them of regen- 
eration and inward grace, only because necessity de- 
priveth them of outward sacraments.’” 

It would seem that on grounds such as these, even the 
highest churchmanship might find it possible to assert 
the certain salvation of all the children of Christians, at 
least, which die unbaptized ; and, as has been pointed 
out on an earlier page,’ the considerations thus so 
judiciously set forth would even appear to open a way 
for the development, on churchly grounds, of a bap- 
tism of intention as applied to infants which could be 
extended, without danger to any important interest, 
to embrace all infants that die in infancy. Neverthe- 
less it has not been on the part of high-churchmen 
that, in the Church of England, the salvation of infants 
dying such has been affirmed. This has rather been 
the part of low-churchmen, like John Newton’ and 
Thomas Scott* and Augustus Toplady,’ while high- 


' Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V., § 60. (Dobson's ed , i., 600-607 ; 
Keble’s ed. ii., 341-347.) 

2 See above, p. 156 

3 Works, 1V., 182: ‘‘I cannot be sorry for the death of infants, 
How many storms do they escape! Nor can I doubt, in my private 
judgment, that they are included in the election of grace. Perhaps 
those who die in infancy are the exceeding great multitude of all 
= nations, and languages mentioned (Rev. 7: 9) in distinction 
rom the visible body of professing believers, who were marked on 
their foreheads and openly known to be the Lord’s.”’ 

4 The Articles of the Synod of Dort, etc. (Philadelphia, 1818, 

. 189): ‘* The salvation of the offspring of believers dying in infanc 
is here scripturally stated, and not limited to such as are baptized. 
Nothing is said of the children of unbelievers dying in infancy, and 
the Scripture says nothing. But why might not these Calvinists have 
as favorable a hope of all infants dying before actual sin as anti-Cal- 
vinists can have ?”’ 

5 The Works of, etc. (new ed., London, 1837, pp. 645, 646): ‘‘ But 
you observe .. . that ‘ With regard to infants, the rubrick declares 
it is certain by God's word that children which are a? dying 
before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.’ I firmly 
believe the same ; nay, I believe more. I am convinced that the 
souls of all departed infants whatever, whether baptized or unbap- 
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churchmen have ever shown a tendency to doubt or 
deny the salvation of those who die without having 
been ‘‘ admitted into covenant with God” by baptism. 
This is the language of 7ract No. 35’ (written by A. C. 
Percival) of the Oxford Tracts for the Times, within 
which were included also Dr. Pusey’s voluminous 
treatises on baptismal regeneration. These treatises 
have not failed of their effect, and possibly at no time 
before the present in the whole history of the Church 
of England since the first years of its reformation, has 
there ever been a more widespread tendency to stand 
simply upon the wording of the rubric at the end of 
the Baptismal Service, as if it included all ascertainable 
truth, and to affirm only the certainty of the salvation 
of those infants dying in infancy which have been bap- 
tized. All others, though they be the children of 
God’s recognized children, are, sometimes with a cer- 
tainly not very easily understood complacency, at the 
best committed to the ‘‘uncovenanted mercies of 
God,’’ at the worst consigned to a place among those 
who know not God and obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus. 


tized, are with God in glory. ... I believe that in the decree of 
predestination to life, God hath included all whom he hath decreed 
to take away in infancy ; and that the decree of reprobation has 
nothing to do with them.”’ So, again, p. 142, mote m: ‘* No objection 
can hence arise against the salvation of such as die in infancy (all of 
whom are undoubtedly saved) ; nor yet against the salvation of God's 
elect among the Heathens, Mohametans, and others. The Holy 
Spirit is able to inspire the grace of actual faith into those hearts 
(especially at the moment of dissolution) which are incapable of ex- 
erting the explicit act of faith.” 

1“*The Sacrament of Baptism, by which souls are admitted into 
covenant with God, and wient which none can enter into the king- 
dom of heaven (John 3:5)’ (7ract No. 35, p.1). Cf. the words of 
Tract No, 66 affirming that ‘‘the relationship of sonship to God is 
imparted through baptism, and is not imparted without it.’’ 
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FREE CHURCH UNITY: THE NEW MOVE. 
MENT.* 


BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, 
From Zhe Contemporary Review (London), March, 1897. 
(Jn two parts.) 


Part II. 


WHEN the Congress met at Nottingham it was at 
once manifest that the movement had greatly grown 
and consolidated during the twelve months. At Bir- 
mingham 130 Councils and Federations were duly rep- 
resented. They-came from every part of the country. 
This year, when my distinguished successor, Dr. Monro 
Gibson, is inducted into the presidential chair in Lon- 
don, he will meet the representatives of not less than 
400 Councils. The movement spreads with ever-in- 
creasing swiftness, and the day is evidently at hand 
when the Evangelical Churches in every city, town, 
and village in the land will be brought into close fel- 
lowship and co operation with one another. The most 
striking feature of the Nottingham Congress was the 
remarkable and deep sense of the presence and blessing 
of the Holy Spirit which pervaded its sessions from 
first to last. Those who were not present cannot 
properly realise how deeply all who took part in that 
gathering felt that the movement was of God and that 
the manifest blessing of God rested upon it. The 
meetings were densely crowded, enthusiastic, and 
unanimous. From the point of view of organisation, 
the Nottingham gathering must be ever memorable, 
as it adopted the constitution which had been pre- 
pared with elaborate care during the previous twelve 
months. Thereupon the name of the organisation was 
significantly changed ; the Fourth Free Church Con- 
“press became the First National Council of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches. This change was first of all 


* Concluded from April number. 
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suggested by Dr. Berry in his presidential address at 
Birmingham, and it was finally and unanimously adopt- 
ed for the reasons which were expressed in the orig- 
inal suggestions. In the first place, it was of great im- 
portance to avoid the appearance of rivalry or com- 
petition with the Anglican Church Congress. The 
origin, the motives, and the objects of the Evangelical 
Free Church movement were so entirely different from 
those which brought together and animated the annual 
gathering of Anglicans that it was very desirable to 
avoida similar name. Moreover, the Anglican gath- 
ering is simply a congress, and nothing more. It isa 
fortuitous concourse of Anglican atoms, representing 
no one except themselves. Any one may become a 
member of that meeting who is a member of the 
Church ot England and chooses to pay five shillings. 
It is simply a gigantic debating society without rei 
sense of representative responsibility, and, while ful- 
filling many important functions, does not in any legiti- 
mate sense represent the Church of England. For 
that reason it does not even pass resolutions. The 
success and the significance of the Free Church Na- 
tional Council do not in the least degree depend upon 
huge public meetings or upon the number of representa- 
tives attending it, but upon their representative char- 
acter. There were, for example, at Nottingham only 
a few hundred actual individuals, but they represented 
8000 churches with an aggregate membership of 
1,000,000. At the London Council that representation 
will be at least doubled, and the decisions reached 
will record the deliberate judgment of millions of 
thoughtful Christians. 

There is no doubt that in a very short time the local 
organisations will be so perfected that the annual Coun- 
cil will be a veritable parliament of Evangelical Free 
Churches—that is to say, of a majority of the Chris- 
tian public in this country. The Sonnieetinst commu- 


nities have been so split and divided and isolated that 
even they themselves have not realised how numerous 
they are. It is not surprising, therefore, that outsid- 
ers, and especially other communions, should under- 
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estimate their strength. The Free Churches represent 
at this moment a majority of the English people who 
actually attend places of worship and take a real inter- 
est in Christianity. It appears from a Parliamentary 
Blue Book, prepared in 1882, under the auspices of the 
Local Government Board, that the number of our 
sanctuaries registered and licensed for public worship 
largely exceeded that of the Anglican Church. It 
wound also appear from an article published in this Re- 
view last month, entitled ‘* Religious Statistics of Eng- 
land and Wales,’’ that the Evangelical Churches 
directly or indirectly represented in the National Coun- 
cil have 1,807,723 communicants ; the Church of Eng- 
land in her latest returns claims only 1,778,351. We 
have 373,685 Sunday school teachers ; she has 200,596. 
We have 3,103,285 Sunday scholars; the Church of 
England has 2,329,813; that is to say, we have an ex- 
cess of more than three-quarters of a million Sunda 
scholars. The sitting accommodation of the assoct- 
ated Evangelical Churches is 7,610,003; that of the 
Church of England is 6,778,288. We therefore pro- 
vide nearly a million more sittings than the Church of 
England, although at the beginning of this century, 
out of 5,171,123 sittings, the Church of England pro- 
vided 4,289,883. This is an astounding revelation of 
the immense growth of Evangelical Dissent during 
the present century. Any one who has grasped the 
significance of these figures will realise the importance 
of a Council which represents the views of a majority 
of the Christian people of England. 

The important features of the constitution adopted 
at Nottingham are, first (for reasons already assigned) 
the title ; secondly, the objects. The title is ‘‘ The 
National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches.”’ 
‘* The Churches constituting the local councils entitled 
to representation on the National Council are the Con- 
xregational and Baptist Churches, the Methodist 

hurches, the Presbyterian Church of England, the 
Free Episcopal Churches, the Society of Friends, and 
such other rugelienl Churches asthe National Coun- 
cil may at any time admit."’ With respect to the title, 
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I need call attention only to the clause which asserts 
that the Council will heartily welcome the co-opera- 
tion of any Episcopal Charch which is not subject to 
the authority of the secular power, and which enjoys 
that complete self-government which is essential to the 
full discharge of Church duties. This movement, 
therefore, does not represent any antagonism whatever 
to Episcopacy as such. The true nature of modern 
Dissent as expounded by Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. 
Berry, and others, is very much larger, more compre- 
hensive, and more catholic than views which have 
sometimes prevailed. The promoters of this movement 
will be caly too glad to co-operate and to combine 
heartily with any Churches, however constituted, 
which are absolutely loyal to the Head of the Church, 
and which are faithful to what we regard as the funda- 
mental ecclesiastical idea of the New Testament— 
namely, the real, uninterrupted, and perpetual pres- 
ence and supremacy of Jesus Christ in the midst of 
His own Church. 

The Constitution defines the objects of the move- 
ment in the following terms: “ (a) To facilitate frater- 
nal intercourse and co-operation among the Evangelli- 
cal Free Churches. (0) To assist in the organisation of 
local councils. (c) To encourage devotional fellowship 
and mutual counsel concerning the spiritual life and 
religious activities of the Churches. (d) To advocate 
the New Testament doctrine of the Church, and to de- 
fend the rights of the associated Churches. (e) To 
promote the application of the law of Christ in every 
relation of human life.”’ 

With respect to the first of these objects, we can 
only say that we are beginning to realise that our divi- 
sions have been a greater evil than we supposed. _Iso- 
lation from our fellow Christians narrows the mind and 
chills the heart. We have all been much more bigoted 
and sectarian than we were aware. It is only in the 
comprehensive, many-sided life of a Catholic Church 
that we can perceive the difference between the essen- 
tials and the accidents of the faith, and that we form 
those larger and deeper conceptions which harmonise 
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varieties of truth. The old controversies between the 
Evangelical Churches have, as I have said, completely 
died away, and this unprecedented fact has cleared the 
ground for real union. Active and positive co-opera- 
tion has hitherto taken place only on a limited scale, 
and we are still strangely ignorant of one another, but 
the new movement is rapidly removing that great evil. 

With respect to the third object, the last year has 
been specially distinguished by immense and most suc- 
cessful ae Mere missions in the Midland counties 
and elsewhere. For the first time in modern history, 
all the Evangelical Churches have combined in great 
organised attempts to reach the majority of the people 
who are outside all Churches. The fact that these 
missions have been undertaken, not by one denomina- 
tion but by many, has cleared them from the taint of 
sectarianism and from the suspicion of proselytising. 
It should be emphatically stated that in these missions, 
and in all the voluntary parochial work to which refer- 
ence has already been made, there is no attempt what- 
ever to alienate any one from his own communion, but 
only to reach and influence those who at present ne- 
glect Christian worship altogether, and then to throw 
upon them the responsibility of determining to which 
branch of the Catholic Church of God it is the will of 
God that they should attachthemselves. Meetings are 
also being promoted in various localities for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life. So numerous and urgent 
are the demands from many parts of the country for 
missioners to undertake spiritual united efforts that the 
general committee will recommend the approaching 
National Council to secure the whole of the services of 
at least one successful missioner who is available for 
that work. All the principal representatives of the 
movement are anxious that its spiritual and devotional 
side should be made most prominent. This movement 
is in its heart and essence a revival of Evangelical 
Christianity. Polemics and controversy are distasteful 
to it, and are simply forced upon us by what we hope 
may prove only a temporary necessity. Our real work 
is to preach Christ and to assist one another to walk in 
His footsteps. 
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The fourth object is in some respects the most strik- 
ing and characteristic of all the features of our work. 
There can be no doubt that, as the result of the misery 
of the times through which we have passed, and of 
our endless divisions and disputes, many have practi- 
cally lost all conception of the Christian Church. The 
astonishing and impressive revival of Anglicanism is 
due to the new idea of the Church which Cardinal 
Newman presented to two generations of young Eng- 
lishmen at St. Mary’s, Oxford, and the leaders of this 
movement deeply realise that what the Evangelical 
Churches in this country need, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, is a definite, positive, and scriptural concep- 
tion of the Christian Church. Noone has taken a more 
active or powerful part in the advocacy and exposition 
of this Christian truth than Dr. Berry. On many a 
provincial platform, and before many a packed and en- 
thusiastic audience, he has uttered words and senti- 
ments that seem novel on Dissenting lips, although 
they are in truth a revival of the teaching of our fore- 
fathers, from which some recent generations had de- 
parted. No one has taught more emphatically than 
the Chairman of the Congregational Union that it is 
not enough to be negative and critical and contro- 
versial. We must be positive and constructive. In 
our own time we are known mainly by three names— 
Protestant, Nonconformist, Dissenter. We are proud 
of all three. We still claim and vindicate all three. 
But they are all negative. No doubt they present cer- 
tain aspects of positive truth. We are Foctestente, 
because we protest against any one coming between 
us and our Lord Jesus Christ. We are Nonconform- 
ists, because we refuse to conform to a schismatical 
Act passed in the degraded reign of Charles I1., which 
would have placed us in a position of schismatical iso- 
lation from the majority of our fellow-Christians. We 
believe that there is a sin of schism, and that the very 
worst form of schism is to pledge ourselves never to 
enter the pulpits of our fellow-Christians, never to 
recognise them, and never to meet them at the com- 
munion table of our Lord. We are also Dissenters be- 
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cause we dissent from the strange and anti-scriptural 
doctrine that the Church should be subject to the au- 
thority of the State. It seems to us as monstrous that 
the State should domineer over the Church as that the 
Church should domineer over the State. It would be 
thought monstrous if we proposed that the President 
of the Methodist Conference should nominate the 
members of her Majesty’s Government. But surely it 
is equally and more monstrous that the members of her 
Majesty’s Government should nominate the President 
of the Methodist Conference. The Church has the 
same right as the State to be self-governed. Both are 
of God, both have their own sphere, and the only 
Christian doctrine of their relation is expressed in the 
famous formula of Cavour, ‘‘ A free Church in a free 
State.’’ I suppose that no genuine student of Scrip- 
ture and of history can deny that both Presbyters and 
Bishops were elected in ancient times by the Church, 
and not only by Presbyters and Bishops but by the 
laity as well. Of this fact there is indubitable evi- 
dence, but it is an unworthy quibble to contend that 
the legitimate share of the laity in the election of the 
clergy is in any sense expressed by an arrangement 
which places the election of the chief officers of a great 
Christian Church in the hands of the party politician, 
whatever his character, who happens for the time being 
to be the Prime Minister of England. We quite ad- 
mit, however, that after we have thus vindicated our 
title to those three names we are open to the criticism 
that each of them is a negative one, and that we are 
bound not only to inform the public what we are not, 
what we do not, and what we will not, but also to 
state positively what we are. We now agree to say in 
the first place that we are “ Churchmen.”’ It is an in- 
justice to state that the original Congregationalists 
came out of the Church of England because they were 
capricious and wilful and self-assertive, and because 
they put the whim of the lawless individual before the 
authority of the Church. They came out because they 
were “ Churchmen,’’ and Churchmen so pronounced 
and so strong that they suffered the loss of all things 
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rather than tolerate any arrangement by which it 
seemed to them that the authority of Christ and the 
rights of the Church were sacrificed. The unit of this 
movement is not the individual Christian but the 
Church. Therein it differs ¢eto cw/o from the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, which is merely a fortuitous concourse of 
Evangelical individuals who meet together occasion- 
ally to say that they love one another, and who also 
render some excellent service in speaking a kind word 
for persecuted Protestants onthe Continent. All honor 
to those who started that Alliance half a century ago ; 
it was all of which men were then capable, and it was 
very much more than any of their predecessors could 
have done since the sixteenth century. But it falls far 
short of the union which we desire. We seek not the 
occasional co-operation of individual private Christians, 
but the constant co-operation and fellowship of fully 
organised Churches. We are, therefore, as I have 
said, Churchmen, and we are “ High Churchmen,” so 
High that, as I have explained, we can no more toler- 
ate the interference of the secular power than could 
the Popes of the Middle Ages. On that side of the 
protest and struggle we se agree with the Popes ; 
we differ from them when, having vindicated their 
right to be free from the tyranny and interference of 
the State, they proceed to commita similar offence and 
attempt to dominate the State. 

Lastly, we are ‘* Catholic High Churchmen,”’ for we 
do not hold ourselves in schismatic separation from 
our fellow-Christians of other communions differently 
constituted from our own. We do not boycott or ex- 
communicate any body of our fellow-Christians who 
recognise the divine supremacy of Jesus Christ, the 
Head of the Church. They may fall short of what we 


desire or they may exceed it, but we are in love and 
charity with them all. Sometimes, indeed, we are 
obliged to withstand them to the face, as St. Paul with- 
stood St. Peter at Antioch when St. Peter wanted to 
introduce ecclesiastical narrowness and intolerance into 
the Catholic Church. We do not attempt to escape 
from practical difficulties by arguing that the Church 
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is an invisible body. There is, of course, an invisible 
body, and the majority of the members of the Church 
being in heaven, they are invisible to us; but we hold 
as strongly as any that Christ came into this world, 
not merely and not mainly to save individual men, but to 
establish a Church, and the Church He established is 
obviously a visible Church. Baptism, the sacrament 
of initiation, cannot be administered by or to an invisi- 
ble Church. The Holy Communion, the perpetually 
renewed sacrament of membership, is equally inap- 
plicable to an invisible Church. We repudiate the 
modern dangerous delusion that religion is simply a 
matter between a man and his Maker. The Christian 
religion has at every stage relation to our fellow-men 
as well as to our God and Saviour. The highest and 
richest blessings of personal sanctification are offered, 
not to the individual who isolates himself from his 
brother Christians, but to the Christian Church. It is 
only when we are in full communion with our fellow- 
Christians, it is only when we are actually enjoying 
the “ communion of saints,’’ that we have any scrip- 
tural right to expect Christian blessing for ourselves. 
Endless division has so deadened and destroyed the con- 
ception of the Church in many minds that we must not 
hold every individual responsible who may detach him- 
self entirely from the fellowship of the Church ; but 
we cannot doubt that the great majority of unattached 
Christians who refuse to bear their legitimate share of 
the burdens, duties, and responsibilities of Church life 
suffer grievous spiritual loss in consequence of their 
unhappy isolation. We do not believe in the perma- 
nence of any Christian work which is not securely 
founded on the Church created by Christ. Neither 
have we any difficulty in defining the Church. Our 
Lord Himself has suggested the decisive test whether 
any so-called Church is or is not a true branch of 
the Catholic Church. He has said: ‘‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them,” and that great utterance may 
be read in connection with the noble declaration of St. 
lynatius, the friend of St. John, one of the most ven- 
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erated of the Apostolic Fathers. It is very significant 
that the first use of the much controverted phrase, 
‘* Catholic Church,” occurs in his writings, and that 
happily on the occasion of its first use he defines it. It 
would have prevented much controversy and mis- 
understanding if every theologian who used a new 
phrase had done the same thing. Thisisthe utterance 
of St. Ignatius : ‘‘ Where the Catholic Church is, there 
is Jesus Christ.”” Whenever we discover in any group 
of associated Christians unmistakable signs of super- 
natural grace, whenever such an organised group is 
instrumental in the conversion of sinners and in the 
edification of saints, we have decisive evidence of the 
presence, approval, blessing, and imprimatur of Jesus 
Christ. Conversion and sanctification are miracles, 
are divine facts; they can never be achieved by the 
instrumentality of unauthorised persons. They can 
be sacramentally realised only through the channel of 
recognised and legitimate sacraments. Wherever these 
things take place Christ is, and Christ sanctions the 
worship and the service, and who shall take upon him- 
self to deny the authority and the validity of that of 
which Christ Himself approves? It seems to us that 
the fundamental delusion underlying much of the lit- 
erature of exclusive and schismatical Churches is the 
absolutely unproved assumption that our Lord did 
once for all constitute a cast-iron ecclesiastical polity, 
from which there was never to be any departure with. 
out the sacrifice of spiritual life. There is not one 
single sentence in the New Testament which intimates 
that Christ or His Apostles did ever construct an un- 
alterable system of that sort. History and reason are 
both opposed to the assumption that the organism of 
the visible Church was never to adapt itself to the 
changing conditions of life and service. Christ did not 
abandon His Church when He had established it. He 
remains in the midst of the Church, animating and in- 
spiring it as at the beginning, and leading it from time 
to time to such modifications of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion as the changing circumstances of the centuries 
may require. In the absence of any positive statement 
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to the contrary, either by our Lord or by any of His 
Apostles, there is no decisive test of a Christian Church 
left, except those signs of divine grace and those seals 
of divine approval to which exclusively Jesus Christ 
Himself and His Apostles referred inquirers and critics. 

We have just had a striking illustration of this fact 
in the language which Lord Halifax found himself 
compelled to employ in reply to Leo XIII. The Pope, 
with “ intallible” authority ex cathedrd, has proclaimed 
to all mankind that the Church of England is no Church 
at all, that her ministers are impostors, and that her 
sacraments are delusions. It is to be hoped that such 
a reductio ad absurdum of the clerical, as distinguished 
from the scriptural, method of discovering the true 
branches of the Catholic Church will open the eyes of 
Englishmen to the folly of the clerical method. We 
Evangelical Free Churchmen have many grievances 
against the Church of England. She has treated us 
and our fathers with studied and systematic cruelty ; 
but we should deem ourselves foolish and wicked if for 
that or any other reason we denied that she was a true 
branch of the Catholic Church, that she had rendered 
long and valuable service, and that she included within 
her communion some of the greatest saints. Upon the 
Church of England has rested from age to age the un- 
mistakable blessing of God ; and that fact, and no mere 
speculative, doubtful argument from ancient and con- 
tradictory documents, is her true claim to the confi- 
dence and affection of the people. Lord Halifax seemed 
to realise this when, replying to the direct and cruel 
blow of the Pope, he said, with gracious simplicity, 
that the Pope must be mistaken, as he and all whom he 
represented had been converted through the ministry 
of the Anglican clergy and were now edified at her 
altars. That is a decisive reply to the folly of the 
Papal Bull; but it is curious that Lord Halifax does 
not seem to perceive that we of the Evangelical 
Churches are able to make a similar reply to his when, 
like the Pope, he proposes to excommunicate us, and 
to place us and the millions whom we represent as 
completely outside the true Church as the Pope places 
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him. Our ministers and our sacraments have precisely 
the same spiritual attestations and sanctions as those 
which he properly claims for the ministry and sacra- 
ments of the Anglican communion. 

It remains only to refer to the fifth object of this new 
movement. That short phrase defines the relation ot 
the Evangelical Churches and the State. 

The same unfortunate circumstances which led some 
among us to minimise or neglect the doctrine of the 
Church led them into the idea that the State, as such, 
has nothing to do with religion, a notion of which there 
is no trace in the writings of our forefathers, and which 
would have made Oliver Cromwell's hair stand on end. 
It is a purely modern idea; it was born in this cen- 
tury, and it will perish with it. Our true attitude in 
relation to our brethren of the Established Churches 
of England and Scotland, is not to assert that England 
and Scotland, as such, have nothing to do with relig- 
ion. God forbid. It is quite as much the duty of the 
nation as of the individual to recognise the authority, 
and to obey the voice of Jesus Christ. The work of 
God can never be accomplished on earth until the 
State, as well as the individual citizen, is Christian. 
But we, as true Catholics, hold that the State does not 
become Christian by merely calling itself Christian, or 
by petting or endowing a particular sect of Cnristians. 
A State is Christian only when its laws are Christian 
and when its home policy and its foreign policy are 
Christian. St. John said that ‘** he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous,” and this is equally true of individ- 
uals and of communities. It is the — of the State to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God, as God has finally revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ. Some among us have pushed the so-called 
“ rights of conscience’ to an absolutely irrational and 
impossible extreme. The State has no right to coerce 
any man’s conscience into the acceptance of dogmas 
which he repudiates, or to force him into acts of wor- 
ship ; but it is an appalling delusion to contend that a 
handful of non-Christians have any right to deprive 
our children in the public schools of the Christian 
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Bible, or to eliminate Christian considerations and mo- 
tives from imperial or municipal life, because they 
themselves are not Christians. Certainly, under an 
effective Conscience Clause, they are entitled to with- 
draw their children from the study of the Christian 
Scriptures, and we cannot expect them to be influenced 
by the motives which appeal supremely to the disciples 
of Christ, but we Christians, while carefully abstaining 
from using force to coerce non-Christians into a nomi- 
nal and delusive profession of loyalty to Christ, are 
bound ourselves to acknowledge His supremacy in 
every sphere of life. The highest duty of the Town 
Council, the County Council, and Parliament, as of the 
Christian family and the Christian individual, is to do 
the will of God as that will has been revealed to us by 
Jesus Christ. If any citizen says that he does not be- 
lieve in Christ, we cannot help that. We are not, 
thereupon, to deny our Lord. If any citizen chooses 
to assert that he does not acknowledge Queen Victoria, 
we are very sorry for him, and so long as he abstains 
from overt acts of disobedience, we will not interfere 
with him. But it would be a monstrous thing for him 
to assert in the sacred name of conscience that, be- 
cause he sincerely objects to the sway and authority of 
the Queen, we therefore have no right to acknowledge 
the Queen ourselves, or to teach our children to do so. 
Immense, and in some respects irreparable, mischief 
has been done by the way in which some among us, 
animated, no doubt, by lofty motives of disinterested 
tenderness for the individual conscience, have accepted 
this absurd conception of the rights of conscience. 

On the ground of a common loyalty to Jesus Christ 
in every relation of life, all the Churches will ultimate- 
ly realise that visible unity for which our Lord Himself 
prayed and which is the essential preliminary of the 
final and universal triumph of Christianity. Men for 
more than a thousand years have tried to discover 
some other centre of unity than Christ. One large sec- 
tion of Christendom seeks its centre of unity in the 
Pope. Such unity as it realises is entirely superficial 
and has been gained by the sacrifice of some of the 
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most sacred and vital rights of the human conscience 
and of human reason. Others, especially in this coun- 
try, have sought a centre of unity in the Crown, but 
that too is visibly breaking down. It does not in the 
least prevent the fiercest internal controversies, and it 
is absolutely fatal to reunion with those immense com. 
munities which from time to time have been driven out 
of the Anglican communion and are to-day far more 
numerous and prosperous than ever before. There is 
only one possibility of reunion. We may be one in 
Christ, not only ideally and in the abstract and indi- 
vidually, but in the actual practical relations of our 
various Christian Churches. The numerous, totally 
distinct, and often inevitably hostile Orders of the Latin 
Church are all one in the Pope. Why should not our 
various denominations, which are not so separated 
from one another as the various Latin Orders, and are 
not necessarily hostile to one another as some of those 
organisations are—why should not our denominations 
realise their unity in Christ, and form, as Dr. Guinness 
Rogers said five years ago, ‘‘a Catholic Church,”’ 
securing all the legitimate objects of Christian union, 
both internally and externally, without crushing any 
man’s conscience and without impairing the spontaneity 
and the freedom of Christian thought and Christian 
action? Atany rate it is this immense and august con- 
ception of Catholic reunion and of the supremacy of 


Christ which will be realised at the second National 
Council of the new movement, which in five short years 
has assumed such national proportions that it has felt 
able to meet this month in the metropolis of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 
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BY W. “ROBERTSON NICOLL, EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE EXPOSI- 
TOR,”’ ETC. 


From The Contemporary Review (London), April, 1897. 
(Jn two parts.) 


PART I. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S influence on his contem- 
poraries is not to be measured by the sale of his books, 
great as that has been. It may be doubted whether 
any living novelist has had so many readers, and per- 
haps no living writer has been so eagerly followed and 
so keenly discussed on the Continent and in America. 
For some reason which it is difficult to assign many 
who exercise great influence at home are not appre- 
ciated elsewhere. It has been said, for example, that 
no book of Ruskin’s has ever been translated into a 
Continental language, and though such a negative is 
obviously dangerous, it is true that Ruskin has not 
been to Europe what he has been to England. But 
Professor Drummond had the widest vogue from Nor- 
way to Germany. There was a time when scarcely a 
week passed in Germany without the publication of a 
book or pamphlet in which his views were canvassed. 
In Scandinavia, perhaps, no other living Englishman 
was so widely known. In every part of America his 
books had an extraordinary circulation. This influ- 
ence reached all classes. It was strong among sci- 
entific men, whatever may be said to the contrary. 
Among such men as Von Moltke, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
and others belonging to the governing class, it was 
stronger still. It penetrated to every section of the 
Christian Church, and far beyond these limits. Still, 
when this is said, it remains true that his deepest influ- 
ence was personal and hidden. In the long series of 
addresses he delivered all over the world he brought 
about what may at least be called a crisis in the lives 
of innumerable hearers. He received, I venture to 
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say, more of the confidences of people untouched by 
the ordinary work of the Church than any other man 
of his time. Men and women came to him in their 
deepest and bitterest perplexities. To such he was 
accessible, and both by personal interviews and by 
correspondence, gave such help as he could. He was 
an ideal confessor. No story of failure daunted or 
surprised him. For every one he had a message of 
hope ; and, while the warm friend of a chosen circle 
and acutely responsive to their kindness, he did not 
seem to lean upon his friends. He himself did not ask 
for sympathy, and did not seem to need it. The inner- 
most secrets of his life were between himself and his 
Saviour. While frank and at times even communica- 
tive, he had nothing to say about himself, or about 
those who had trusted him. There are multitudes 
who owed to Henry Drummond all that one man can 
owe to another, and who felt sucha thrill pass through 
them at the news of his death as they can never experi- 
ence again. 

Henry Drummond was born at Stirling in 1851. He 
was surrounded from the first by powerful religious 
influences of the evangelistic kind. His uncle, Mr. 
Peter Drummond, was the founder of what is known 
as the Stirling Tract enterprise, through which many 
millions of small religious publications have been cir- 
culated through the world. As a child he was re- 
markable for his sunny disposition and his sweet tem- 
per, while the religiousness of his nature made itself 
manifest at an early period. I do not gather, how- 
ever, that there were many auguries of his future dis- 
tinction. He was thought to be somewhat desultory 
and independent in his work. In due course he pro- 
ceeded to the University of Edinburgh, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in science, but in nothing else. He 
gained, I believe, the medal in the geology class. 
But, like many students who do not go in for honors, 
he was anything but idle. He tells us himself that he 
began to form a library, his first purchase being a vol- 
ume of extracts from Ruskin’s works. Ruskin taught 
him to see the world as it is, and it soon became a new 
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world to him, full of charm and loveliness. He 
learned to linger beside the ploughed field, and revel 
in the affluence of color and shade which were to be 
seen in the newly turned furrows, and to gaze in won- 
der at the liquid amber of the two feet of air above the 
brown earth. Next to Ruskin he put Emerson, who 
all his life atten, affected both his teaching and his 


style. Differing as they did in many ways, they were 
alike in being optimists with a high and noble concep- 
tion of good, but with no correspondingly definite 
conception of evil. Mr. Henry James says that Emer- 
son’s genius had a singular thinness, an almost touch- 
ing lightness, sparseness, and transparency about it. 
And the same was true, in a measure, of Drummond’s. 
The religious writers who attracted him were Chan- 
ning and F. W. Robertson. Channing taught him to 
believe in God, the good and gracious Sovereign of 
all things. From Robertson he learned that God is 
human, and that we may have fellowship with Him 
because He sympathises with us. It is well known 
that Robertson himself was a warm admirer of Chan- 
ning. The parallels between Robertson and Channing 
in thought, and even in words, have never been prop- 
erly drawn out. It would be a gross exaggeration to 
say that the contact with Robertson and Channing 
was the beginning of Drummond’s religious life. But 
it was through them, and it was at that period of his 
studentship, that he began to take possession for him- 
self of Christian truth. And it was a great secret of 
his power that he preached nothing except what had 
— come home to him and had entered into his 
1eart of hearts. His attitude to much of the theology 
in which he was taught was that not of denial, but of 
respectful distance. He might have come later on to 
appropriate it and preach it, but the appropriation 
would have been the condition of the preaching. His 
mind was always receptive. Like Emerson, he was 
an excellent listener. He stood always in a position 
of hopeful expectancy, and regarded each delivery of 
a personal view as a new fact to be estimated on its 
merits. I may add that he was a warm admirer of 
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Mr. R. H. Hutton, and thought his essay on Goethe 
the best critical piece of the century. He used to say 
that, like Mr. Hutton, he could sympathise with every 
Church but the Hard Church. 

After completing his University course he went to 
the New College, Edinburgh, to be trained for the 
ministry of the Free Church. The time was critical. 
The Free Church had been founded ina time of in- 
tense Evangelical faith and passion. It was a visible 
sign of the reaction against Moderatism. The Moder- 
ates had done great service to literature, but their ser- 
mons were favorably represented by the solemn fudge 
of Blair. James Macdonell, the brilliant 77mes leader- 
writer, who carefully observed from the position of an 
outsider the ecclesiastical life of his countrymen, said 
that the Moderate leaders deliberately set themselves 
to the task of stripping Scotch Presbyterianism free 
from provincialism, and so triumphant were they that 
most of their sermons might have been preached in a 
heathen temple as fitly as in St. Giles. They taught 
the moral law with politeness ; they made philosophy 
the handmaid of Christianity with well-bred modera- 
tion, and they so handled the grimmer tenets of Cal- 
vinism as to hurt no susceptibilities. The storm of the 
Disruption blew away the old Moderates from their 
place of power, and men like Chalmers, Cunningham, 
Candlish, Welsh, Guthrie, Begg, and the other leaders 
of the Evangelicals, more than filled their place. The 
obvious danger was that the Free Church should be- 
come the home of bigotry and obscurantism. This 
danger was not so great at first. There was a lull in 
critical and theological discussion, and men were sure 
of their ground. The large and generous spirit of 
Chalmers impressed itself on the Church of which he 
was the main founder, and the desire to assert the in- 
fluence of religion in science and literature in all the 
field of knowledge was shown from the beginning. 
For example, the North British Review was the organ 
of the Free Church, and did not stand much behind 
the Edinburgh and the Quarterly either in the ability of 
its articles or in the distinction of many of its contribu- 
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tors. But especially the Free Church showed its wis- 
dom by founding theological seminaries, and filling 
their chairs with its best men. A Professorship of 
Divinity was held to be a higher position than the pas- 
torate of any pulpit. As time went on, however, and 
as the tenets of the Westminster Evangelicalism were 
more and more formidably assailed, the Free Church 
came in danger of surrendering its intellectual life. 
The whisper of heresy would have damaged a minister 
as effectually as a grave moral charge. Independent 
thought was impatiently and angrily suppressed. 
Macdonell said, writing in the Spectator in 1874, that 
the Free Church was being intellectually starved, and 
he pointed out that the Established Church was gain- 
ing ground under the leadership of such men as Prin- 
cipal Tulloch and Dr. Wallace, who in a sense repre- 
sented the old Moderates, though they were as different 
from them as this age is from the last. The Free 
Church was apparently refusing to shape the dogmas 
of traditional Christianity in such a way as to meet the 
subtle intellectual and moral demands of an essentially 
scientific age. There was an apparent unanimity in 
the Free Church, but it was much more apparent than 
real. For one thing, the teaching of some of the pro- 
fessors had been producing its influence. Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, the recognised master of Old Testament 
learning in this country, a man who joins to his knowl- 
edge imagination, subtlety, fervour, and a rare power 
of style, had been quietly teaching the best men 
amongst his students that the old views of revelation 
would have to be seriously altered. He did not do this 
so much directly as indirectly, and 1 think there was 
a period when any Free Church minister who asserted 
the existence of errors in the Bible would have been 
summarily deposed. The abler students had been tak- 
ing sessions at Germany, and had thus escaped from 
the narrowness of the provincial coterie. They were 
interested, some of them in literature, some in science, 
some in philosophy. At the New College they dis- 
cussed in their theological society with daring and 
freedom the problems of the time. A crisis was sure 
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to come, and it might very well have been a crisis 
which would have broken the Church in pieces. That 
it did not was due largely to the influence of one man 
—the American Evangelist, Mr. Moody. 

In 1873 Mr. Moody commenced his campaign in the 
Barclay Free Church, Edinburgh. A few days before 
Drummond had read a paper to the Theological So- 
ciety of his college on Spiritual Diagnosis, in which he 
maintained that preaching was not the most important 
thing, but that personal dealing with those in anxiety 
would yield better results. In other words, he thought 
that practical religion might be treated as an exact sci- 
ence. He had given himself to scientific study with a 
view of standing for the degree of Doctor of Science. 
Moody at once made a deep impression on Edinburgh, 
and attracted the ablest students. He missed in this 
country a sufficient religious provision for young men, 
and he thought that young men could best be moulded 
by young men. With his keen American eye he per- 
ceived that Drummond was his best instrument, and 
he immediately associated him in the work. It had 
almost magical results. From the very first Drum- 
mond attracted and deeply moved crowds, and the 
issue was that for two years he gave himself to this 
work of evangelism in England, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland. During this period he came to know the life 
histories of young men in all classes. He made him- 
self a great speaker ; he knew how to seize the critical 
moment, and his modesty, his refinement, his gentle 
and generous nature, his manliness, and above all his 
profound conviction won for him disciples in every 

lace he visited. His companions were equally busy 
in their own lines, and in this way the Free Church 
was saved. <A development on the lines of Tulloch 
and Wallace was impossible for the Free Church. 
Any change that might take place must conserve the 
vigorous evangelical life of which it had been the 
home. Thechange did take place. Robertson Smith, 
who was by far the first man of the circle, won, at the 
sacrifice of his own position, toleration for Biblical 
criticism, and proved that an advanced critic might be 
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a convinced and fervent evangelical. Others did some- 
thing, each in his own sphere, and. it is not too much 
to say that the effects have been world-wide. The re- 
cent writers of Scottish fiction, Barrie, Crockett, and 
Jan Maclaren, were all children of the Free Church, 
two of them being ministers. In almost every depart- 
ment of theological science, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Church history, Free Churchmen have made 
contributions which rank with the most important of 
the day. It is but bare justice to say that the younger 
generation of Free Churchmen have done their share 
in claiming that Christianity should rule in all the 
fields of culture, that the Incarnation hallows every 
department of human thought and activity. No doubt 
the claim has excited some hostility ; at the same time 
the general public has rallied in overwhelming num- 
bers to its support, and any book of real power writ- 
ten in a Christian spirit has now an audience com- 
pared with which that of most secular writers is small. 

Even at that time Drummond’s evangelism was not 
of the ordinary type. When he had completed his 
studies, after brief intervals of work elsewhere, he 
found his professional sphere as Lecturer on Natural 
Science in the Free Church College at Glasgow. There 
he came under the spell of Dr. Marcus Dods, to whom, 
as he always testified, he owed more than to any other 
man. He worked in a mission connected with Dr. 
Dods’ congregation, and there preached the remark- 
able series of addresses which were afterward pub- 
lished as ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’’ 
The book appeared in 1883, and the author would have 
been quite satisfied with a circulation of 1000 copies. 
In England alone it has sold about 120,000 copies, 
while the American and foreign editions are beyond 
count. 
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JOHN WILLIAM BURGON. 


BY H. W. YULE, B.D., D.C.L., WADHAM COLLEGE, REC- 
TOR OF SHIPTON-ON-CHERWELL, CHERWELL, AND 
G. H. GWILLIAM, B.D., FELLOW OF HERTFORD COL- 
LEGE, OXFORD. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), May, 1897. 


IT appears to have been the aim of the editor of Zhe 
Expository Times, from the first, to render the periodi- 
cal acceptable to a very widely extended circle of read- 
ers by presenting them, month by month, with a great 
variety of spiritual and intellectual food. The editor is 
to be congratulated on the success of his plan, and cer- 
tainly he has been true to his principles in the liberal- 
ity he has shown in granting admission to the current 
series of ‘‘ Leading Theologians.’’ The writers and 
preachers who have already been commemorated are 
representatives of views which, to say the least, are 
widely divergent ; this month weare permitted to give 
some account of the ‘‘ personality and influence’’ of a 
theologian whose teachings are x Becentire antagonistic 
to the utterances of some of the leaders in the series. 
And the antagonism is not simply in form and expres- 
sion, it is real and essential. If the principles of Old 
Testament exegesis which are stopeed by certain writ- 
ers be sound and good, then the view which Burgon 
used to present of the origin and purpose of the Old 
Testament was illusory. If the Greek Text of the 
New Testament is to be read as some would read it, 
then the labours of Burgon, which resulted in uncom- 

romising opposition to that form of text, were fruit- 
ess toils. If the teachings from the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s on the Divine origin of the Christian ministry, 
the validity of the creeds, the authority of the Chui 
were scriptural and true, then the ‘‘ broader’’ views 
of those who declare that these tenets are matters of 
opinion, and not of the essence of the Christian Faith, 
are false and dangerous. Here there can be no com- 
promise, because principles are involved. 
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It is not our present purpose to defend the Anglican 
theology. Perhaps we might say (as a certain pious 
king is reported to have said of an Afology for the 
Bible), we are not aware that Anglicanism needs any 
apology. Perhaps we might go farther, and declare 
that our estimate of Burgon’s position in the 19th cen- 
ped would be unaffected, even if the more enlightened 

century should prove that another system than 
his more faithfully exhibits the truth of God, be it Ro- 
man Ceremonialism, or English Congregationalism, or 
Scotch Presbyterianism, or German Rationalism. We 
affirm that whether Anglicanism be right or wrong, 
Burgon, as a teacher, was a most faithful exponent of 
it. We even add, that those are the true children of 
the Church of England who would, in the main, accept 
Burgon’s theology. This is not, in the language of 
Pearson, “‘ a private collection, or particular ratiocina- 
tion,’’ but the necessary conclusion from the evidence 
of the language of the Church of England Prayer- 
Book and Articles. She, like her Divine Master, would 
gather many under her wings; nay, it is essential to 
her position as the Church of the nation that the con- 
ditions of membership should be broad and easy ; but 
no authority from her can be claimed by those who 
rationalise the Bible or coquette with the exponents of 
other systems on the right hand, or on the left. Bur- 
gon, for good or for ill, was an Anglican to the back- 
bone. 

Although the editor has admitted accounts of living 
exponents of ‘‘ Schools of Thought,’’ we venture to 
deprecate contemporary biography. Seldom is the 
performance satisfactory. If written by an opponent, 
the biography will almost certainly cause pain, and 
may even result in litigation, for “‘ the greater the 
truth the greater the libel.’’ In avoiding this danger, 
the admirer is likely to present a false view of his 
hero ; and certainly we do not envy the task of the 
writer who essays to give a fair and unvarnished and 
sufficient account of the words and deeds of the friend 
and companion whom he will meet to-morrow in the 
Common Room. We are thankful to be delivered 
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from these difficulties ; for Burgon has been dead nine 
years, and some estimate can be formed of his char- 
acter, his teaching, and his position. We describe 
him as an Anglican pastor and divine. We were curates 
at St. Mary the Virgin’s during Burgon’s incumbency, 
and enjoyed his friendship to the day of his death. 
We present him to others as he appeared to ourselves, 
and give our own reminiscences, without making a 
conscious use of the materials which the biography by 
Dean Goulburn would supply. We address a circle of 
readers who are, perhaps, not familiar with the pages 
of that valuable and exhaustive work. 

1. John William Burgon was heart and soul an 
Anglican. He loved the Church of England as she is. 
Many look admiringly at some new shrine of Our Lady 
and St. Joseph ; Burgon was more than content wit 
the devotions of his forefathers handed down in our 
Book of Common Prayer. Some go out of their way 
to congratulate the builders of the last new Little 
Bethel ; these were, in Burgon’s eyes, not messengers 
of peace, but promoters of schism. In a generation 
which evermore desiderates some change, he was well 
pleased to ‘“ dwell amongst his own people.’’ The 
system of the Church’s year, with its alternation of 
fast and festival, setting before the pious soul in an- 
nual procession the story of salvation, and the mystery 
of redeeming love, was his unfailing stay. He loved 
the daily services of the Church; he was Anglican 
enough to prefer the written sermon, “‘ because it is 
English ;’’ it was said, not without reason, that he was 
never happy except when in his church, of which he 
was so faithful a pastor. It was his ambition to beau- 
tify St. Mary’s and adapt the building for the purpose 
of presenting to all an example of what the Anglican 
service could be in its greatest perfection, a design 
which was frustrated by his departure from Oxford to 
the deanery of Chichester. With recent developments 
in the direction of an imitation of the ceremonial of 
Rome, he had no sympathy whatever. 

Burgon was a typical Anglican, also, in another re- 
spect. It has been a characteristic of our Church that 
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her clergy have been men of culture and gentlemen ; 
they have usually taken a position in society, which, 
as a rule, has not been attained by the seminary pastor 
or the foreigncuré. Burgon, as a cultured gentleman, 
well maintained the traditions of the style of the Angli- 
can clergyman. Yet we must add that he generously 
recognised the possibilities of usefulness in those who 
had not enjoyed the advantage of training and refine- 
ment in early life. Many young men who came under 
his influence were encouraged by him in a good use of 
their opportunities. Younger scholars always re- 
ceived from him help and direction. He never dis- 
couraged the honest attempt to learn and advance. 
Burgon was one of those whose characters and 
actions are misunderstood and misjudged by their con- 
temporaries. A brother incumbent in Oxford, and 
not an unfriendly critic, remarked, ‘‘ Burgon has the 
heart of a child.’’ Intense affection was combined in 
him with an almost thoughtless readiness to express his 
feelings, which often surprised, and sometimes offend- 
ed, the hearer. He was beloved by his personal friends, 
by his curates, by the choir and the parishioners, by 
all, indeed, who really knew him; but quickness of 
temper, irritation at opposition, perhaps a little love 
of power, though not of place and fame,’ made him 
many enemies. The love of his friends he valued in 
a gee to the intensity of his own deep affections. 
he opinion, good or ill, of his opponents he was ab- 
solutely indifferent to. He who bowed so submissively 
to the authority of the great teachers of antiquity 
feared the face of no man, however exalted, whom he 
considered it his duty to oppose. Controversy was 
with him no mere striving for the mastery, but the 
maintenance of what he conceived to be thetruth. His 
was the stuff of which martyrs are made. He acted 
out what he wrote on paper. It has been said that he 
even refused to recognise in the street certain people 


? When he had recently been appointed Dean, the use of the new 
title in addressing him, so far from pleasing, seemed to irritate. It 
was some time before his friends could persuade him to assume the 
apron. 
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whom he regarded as having betrayed the interests of 
religion in the university. Such intensity of convic- 
tion is not fashionable in these weak-kneed days, when, 
as has been aptly said, men are well pleased to be 
“ honorary members”’ of every sect and opinion. For 
our own part, we prefer the temper of a Burgon. 

It is known to all who know Oxford that she has 
never had a more loving son than Burgon. But the 
root of his affection lay in his Anglicanism. He used 
to say, ‘‘ Men who enjoy the Libraries, the Common 
Room, and the social intercourse, forget that the Col- 
legiate life of Oxford was created by the Church.” 
The efforts of recent years in the direction of secularis- 
ing the University he regarded with horror as “‘ the 
betrayal of a sacred trust.”’ 

2. Burgon was eminently a good pastor in his per- 
sonal relations with the people committed to his charge. 
At Mixbury and Finmere it was his personal pastorate 
which causes him to be remembered even at this day. 
And his work was so distinctly on the lines of the 
Prayer-Book that it has been said that it was his teach- 
ing that induced his parishioners to take an intelligent 
interest in the services of the Church, and so to under- 
stand the structure and intention of that marvellous 
book as to perceive its hidden beauties. As a pastor 
he had food for all, learned and unlearned alike. He 
could adapt his manner and his language to the most 
acute intellect in the university or to the simplicity of 
a child; only provided that they were in each case 
anxious to be instructed. But he was most impatient 
with mere curiosity or self-assertion in any form. He 
realised that the power of teaching, “ of rightly divid- 
ing the Word of truth,’’ was one only to be acquired 
by experience, and he was naturally unwilling to waste 
that power on unpromising subjects. Toa curate he 
said, ‘‘ 1 can teach you how to study divinity, write a 
sermon, and visit the sick; but I cannot teach you 
how to visit the whole, how to preserve the just means 
between the formality of seriousness and the freedom 
of ordinary intercourse which often destroys the dis- 
tinctive character of a pastoral visit. You will have 
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to learn this, as I had to do, by experience, and from 
the salutary teaching of mistake and failure.’’ It was, 
we think, owing in a great measure to this frankness, 
of which we have given this example, that he was so 
much beloved. It brought him down to one’s own 
level, so that henceforth one felt one could trust him to 
sympathise with one’s difficulties and disappointments, 
because he had experienced the like himself. It was 
something much more than mere kindness or an affec- 
tionate disposition, though in both these respects he 
was specially gifted, that inspired trust and depen- 
dence on him. It was this frank acknowledgment of 
like experience which was the secret source of his 
power over those whom he attracted to himself. The 
result was seen in the manifest influence he exerted 
over so many of the undergraduates and the younger 
clergy, so that, in his late years, he became, though 
parted from personal intercourse with them, more than 
their ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.”’ 

And yet there were those who failed to be thus influ- 
enced, and to many he was far from being a persona 
grata, His very vehemence and persistency (but, be 
it remembered, that that vehemence and persistency 
were exhibited in defence of the Truth, hardly ever in 
personal controversy) offended many, so that it was no 
uncommon thing to hear it said that his advocacy of a 
cause foredoomed it to defeat, his opposition to a meas- 
ure promoted its success. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, if some of his methods were characterised as 
eccentric, and some of his actions as ridiculous. But 
those methods and those actions, in so far as they were 
different from those of other men, are to be explained 
by the fact that they bore the impress of his own re- 
markable and unique individuality. He was a faithful 
pastor in doctrine as in practice, specially anxious for 
the lambs (whether as to age or simplicity) of the 
flock ; working on the lines of his own 77eatise on the 
Pastoral Office ; ever ready with all faithful diligence 
to banish and drive away all erroneous and false doc- 
trine contrary to God’s Word. The strong love ofa 
most affectionate nature was bestowed on his flock. 
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When weary of controversy and hard study, he always 
found refreshment and even encouragement in a round 
of pastoral visits, in which, at any rate, he was under- 
stood and eagerly welcomed by his people. He had 
that rare power of (using the word in its best sense) 
ingratiating himself with his parishioners, taking (yes, 
and feeling) a lively interest in the most trivial inci- 
dents of their lives, sorrowing and rejoicing with them, 
so that all his words were pregnant with meaning 
which appealed to their inmost feelings. Nor would 
it be right not to set on record that with him deeds of 
kindness, benevolence, charity (of the pecuniary sort) 
accompanied his words, and that his generosity to 
those whom he befriended was, in many cases, without 
stint. 

We, who had the privilege of being his curates, 
ratefully declare that we, with many others, acquired 
rom his precepts and example a systematic knowledge 

of parish work, on the lines of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which has proved itself most useful in after 
life. It has sometimes been said that Burgon was un- 
practical. Those who so accuse him could hardly have 
made a greater mistake. The charge could only have 
arisen from an imperfect and superticial knowledge of 
the man. He was zntensely practical, making daily use 
of his varied acquirements to accomplish some pur- 
pose, of which others perhaps had only dreamed. To 
take one example out of many—the methodical and 
practical way in which he worked his parish, and 
taught others to follow his example. He kept a diary 
in which every service, every sermon, every visit, was 
duly recorded day by day, and this series of ‘* log”’ 
books was carefully arranged for reference as might be 
required. His day was divided out into set portions, 
each with its own appointed task, and no one would 
easily forget his tone and look when he said how mis- 
taken people were in supposing that the daily services 
were interruptions and hindrances to secular business. 
His argument was that the stated times of daily prayer 
were like milestones which regulated the daily course, 
so that their proper observance saved time, or, at any 
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rate, prevented it being wasted. It is unnecessary to 
add that he also highly prized the spiritual benefit of 
these exercises. But a glance at his sermons will 
effectually justify him from the charge of being un- 
practical. Even when their tone is most doctrinal, 
some unexpected practical turn is sure to be given to 
the most abstruse pronouncement. If by being un- 
practical is meant that he had a high ideal, then he was 
unpractical, but not otherwise. He had such a high 
ideal, that in the hope that he could in some sort real- 
ise it, he pressed into the service of God’s Truth and 
of His Church, his whole energy, knowledge, time, 
and opportunities. Would that there were more of 
such ‘* unpractical’’ scholars and pastors ! 

3. The record of Burgon’s faithful work as an An 
glican parish priest relates to the more private portion 
of his life, but all the world knows how intensely he 
was devoted to the study of divinity. In this, also, he 
maintained the best traditions of Anglicanism, sitting 
at the feet of the great teachers of the English Church, 
as they had themselves sat at the feet of Chrysostom 
and Augustine. He used to say he was sure that the 
great preachers and teachers of the early Church must 
have received into Paradise with open arms our great 
Anglican divines of former generations, recognising in 
them brothers in exegesis, as well as companions in 
the faith. His own theology was conservative, but 
also progressive. It moved within the limits long ago 
defined by creed and council. It was based on the 
written records of the inspired Word, which were ven- 
erated as the fountains of pure truth, unmixed with 
human error. But it wasalso progressive, for he ever- 
more sought for new jewels in the ancient mine ; and 
those who had the privilege of attending his Bible 
classes, and sitting under his pulpit, remember how 
bright were the gems of new and unexpected interpre- 
tations of Holy Scripture which his discourses con- 
tained. Inthetextual criticism of the New Testament, 
he was not, as some falsely supposed, retrograde. He 
was always ready to accept better readings or suff- 
cient events. He opposed the text of Westcott and 
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Hort, not because it was a departure from the Z7extus 
Receptus, but because he denied the validity of the evi- 
dence adduced for the changes.’ 

Burgon’s personal friends know that his diligence in 
study was wonderful.* He has been found surrounded 
by his books when confined by sickness to the bed in 
the narrow bedroom of his college rooms. His door 
was never “ oaked,”’ for he was always ready to receive 
a parishioner or a friend, or one who sought his help 
in theological study. His stores of learning were vast 
and varied, but most abundant in matters of archezol- 
ogy and Church history.’ The diligence he showed 
himself, he expected in younger students, whom he 
would rally for lateness in the morning, and, calling 
himself an épyedtwxr7z, would constantly ask what prog- 
ress had been made, and urge to new tasks. Many of 
us feel that we owe the best part of our ministerial 
knowledge to the teaching and example of this ‘‘ Lead- 
ing Theologian.’’ In reviewing the record of his 
laborious life, one cannot but feel, what he himself 
once expressed about Pusey, it is a pity such talents 
were so largely expended in controversy. Yet contro- 
versy was inevitable to Burgon’s unique personality ; 
and though it hindered the production of some of the 
permanent works which he had designed, yet he ac- 
complished enough to leave behind a monument of 
great talents consecrated to the glory of God. His 
theology and his criticism are not of the schools now 
fashionable ; but they were based on sound principles, 
and will insure lasting fame to John William Burgon, 
a gentleman, a scholar, and an Anglican divine. 


! Burgon left materials for a revision, on his own principles, of the 
Textus Receptus. We hear that these will be printed in addition to 
the Remazns which have already appeared. 

? It is surprising that such Adamantian labours did not break down 
the frame at an earlier age. Perhaps its preservation was due toa 
remarkable power of sleep. Burgon used to say that he fell asleep 
as soon as his head was on the pillow, and slept till dawn. 

3’ The writer remembers an occasion when, while the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society was inspecting St. Mary’s, the vicar came in, and 
gave, extempore, a most interesting account of the church, with 
anecdotes of the manners of a bygone age. 
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Dean Burgon handled a very facile pen, and the variety of his 
works shows the remarkable vesatility of his genius, They range 
under the heads of Diviniry, TextruaL Criticism, CONTROVERSIAL 
Tracts, ANTIQUITIES AND BioGRAPHY, ART, PoETRy. His publica- 
tions comprise upward of fifty entries in the catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library. He was a frequent contributor of letters to newspapers in 
connection with the controversies of the day, while many of those to 
his correspondents on theological and critical questions were weighty 
documents of permanent value. During many years he kept a diary, 
and he left behind in MS. a large number of valuable sermons and 
theological and critical papers. For the purpose of the present 
memoir, it will suffice to direct the attention of the reader to the most 
important of Burgon’s works, and to some smaller, but characteristic 
publications during a long period of literary activity. 

1. Diviniry.—A Plain Commentary on the Four Gospels, 1855. 
The title describes the purpose of the work. It is characteristic as 
being written in accordance with the principles which always guided 
the author in handling the Word of God. 

Inspiration and Interpretation, 1861, in opposition to the recently 
published Essays and Reviews, but of permanent value as a vindi- 
cation of the true method of Catholic exegesis, in contrast to the 
rationalism which leads the fashion in the present generation. 

Plea for a Fifth Final School [of Divinity], 1868, and Plea for 
the Study of Divinity in Oxford, 1875. Burgon warmly advocated 
the establishment of an examination, with class lists, in theological 
honours, in furtherance of the interests of clerical education. 

Treatise on the Pastoral Office, 1864. It presents a very high 
standard of clerical learning and ministerial devotion, but is extreme- 
ly practical, and a most useful guide for a young clergyman. 

From the many Sermons which Burgon published may be selected, 
as characteristic of the preacher’s power of dealing with widely dif- 
ferent subjects, Short Sermons for Family Reading, Two Series, 
1855-67 ; Review of a Year,1871; The Servants of Scripture, 1878 ; 
Home Missions and Sensational Religion, 1876. 

2. TexruaL Criricism.— The Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark, 
1871. The main contention of this elaborate treatise has never been 
refuted. The reception which it met with from competent judges 
impelled the author to undertake that minute examination of the text 
of the Greek Testament, the chief results of which have been edited 
by the Rev. Ed. Miller in 7he Tradztional gong | the Holy Gos- 
pels, and The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text, 
Burgon and Miller, 1896. 

MS. Evangelia in Foreign Libraries and Sacred Greek Codices, 
in letters to the Guardian during the years 1873. 1874, 1882. 

The Revision Revised, that monument of diligent study, which, 
through the fascination of the Dean’s inimitable style, was a chief 
instrument in bringing the New Version into disrepute. 

3. ConrroversIAL Tracts.—From the pulpit and in pamphlets, 
Burgon opposed the progress of error and the introduction of mis- 
chievous changes in the Church and the university. Some of the 
most characteristic of his minor works are: Dzésestablishment, 1868 ; 
Disestablishment of Religion in Oxford, 1880; The Athanasian 
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Creed to be Retained, 1872; Oxford Diocesan Conference and Ro- 
manising within the Church of England, 1873; Woman's Place, 
1871; Zo Educate Young Women with Young Men Inexpedient, 
etc., 1884. 

4. ANTIQUITIES AND BioGRApHy.—Life and Times vA Str Thomas 
Gresham, 1839; Memoir of P. F. Tytler, 1859; Twelve Good Men, 
1888 ; The Colleges of Oxford, 1855; Letters from Rome, 1862. 

5. ART was an unfailing source of delight to Burgon, and he could 
handle a pencil with a readiness which would have won him fame 
had not graver studies demanded his attention. His first publication 
(1833) was a translation into French of Bréudsted’s Memoir on Pana- 
thenaic Vases. In 1846 he wrote Remarks on Art with regard 
to University Studies. 

6. Porrry.—Burgon’s well-known prize poem ‘ Petra’ (1845) was 
followed by many short geo and hymns, which were collected in 
Poems (1840-78), published 1885. 


THE POPE AND THE ARCHBISHOPS. 
BY ROBERT RAINY. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), May, 1897. 
(Jn two parts.) 
ParT l. 


THE documents specified below ' represent an eccle- 
siastical movement which is quaint, interesting, and 
significant. It is fitted certainly to set one a-thinking. 
The affinities with other branches of Christianity which 
the Church of England prefers to recognise and em- 
phasise, and the encouragement or discouragement 
those branches may afford to her, must always be im- 
portant. Fora good many years the drift of Angli- 
canism, in this respect, has been ina direction not very 
satisfactory to the genuine children of the Reforma- 
tion, but the encouragement accorded to her by older 
Prelatic Churches has not been great. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to state the conditions of 
argument in the present case with some minuteness, 
as they are apt to be misunderstood even by attentive 
onlookers. 

1“ Letter Apostolic of his Holiness Leo XIII. concerning Anglican 
Orders.’’ Burns & Oates, London. 1896. ‘‘ Answer of the Arch- 


bishops of England to the Letter Apostolic of Pope Leo.’’ Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, New York and Bombay. 1897. 
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Some ministers and members of the Church of Eng- 
lund lately expressed a desire that the question of Eng- 
lish Orders might be reconsidered at Rome. They 
believed that previous adverse decisions of the Roman 
authorities had proceeded on partial acquaintance with 
the facts, perhaps also on prejudiced consideration of 
them. On the other hand, some Romish writers (not 
among the English Catholics, but abroad) supported 
the same view. They seem to have thought that their 
Church might gain rather than lose in position and in- 
fluence if the Orders of the Church of England could 
be recognised at Rome as technically valid, and if 
Anglican ministers could feel that in Roman circles 
they were regarded as real priests, although in error 
and schism. The topic having thus acquired a fresh 
interest, the Pope thought fit to have it examined 
again in the way which is in use at Rome with a view 
to papal decisions. The Pope has of late taken pains 
to express a special regard for England, and that 
might be an additional reason for this mark of atten- 
tion. 

It must be observed, first of all, that no decision on 
this point could in itself affect very seriously the rela- 
tions between the Churches. Supposing the Pope’s 
decision to have fallen in favour of the validity of Eng- 
lish orders, still, in the view of the Church of Rome, 
the English Church would remain heretical and schis- 
matic as before. It would still be the duty of all to 
leave the Anglican fold and to betake themselves to 
the Roman one, and the neglect of that duty must im- 

eril their salvation. Sucha decision, however, would 

ave had certain effects. lt would have brought it to 
pass that thenceforth presbyters of the Anglican 
Church passing over to Rome, would be received as 
priests without requiring to be reordained, as hitherto 
they have been ; witness the well-known instances of 
Newman and Manning. Besides, it might in that case 
possibly * have been held that priests of the Church of 


1 Possibly, perhaps probably, but not certainly. The rite and the 
intention would have to be considered. 
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England, when they celebrate the Eucharist, cele- 
brate effectually ; so that the Anglican Eucharist 
would be really the sacrament appointed by Christ, 
containing the grace of which that sacrament is the 
vehicle. In that case Anglican worshippers, in “ in- 
vincible ignorance’’ of the claims of Rome, might be 
held to receive through the sacrament an appreciable 
amount of spiritual benefit, of which at present they 
are deprived. In short, the Anglican Church would 
then be regarded by Rome much as the Greek Church 
is—more deeply involved indeed in heresy, but retain- 
ing, like the Greek Church, an appreciable ecclesiasti- 
cal character and status. 

Hitherto the Church of Rome has declined to recog- 
nise Anglican Orders ; but this decision has not been 
regarded as absolutely irreformable. It depends on 
the appreciation of historical facts, to which principles 
have to be applied ; and as it was not inconceivable 
that new light might be shed upon the facts and on the 
relation of the facts to principles, it was held that a fresh 
investigation might take place. Newman had this pos- 
sibility in his mind when he said, some time after he 
sabaal the Church of Rome, that if ever the Pope 
should decide that English Orders were valid he would 
believe it, but that he never could perceive it by the 
light of his own reason. The Pope, then, has exam- 
ined afresh, and anew rejects Anglican Orders. He 
is forced to the conclusion that the Church of Eng- 
land, so called, has no ministry and no sacraments, and 
is therefore no Church. 

The principle under which the decision of such ques- 
. tions arises for Romanists is this, as generally held in 

their schools, that heretical and salaenticn, Orders 
are valid. That depends, in turn, upon the view, that 
the character imparted to a bishop or a priest by the 
sacrament of Orders is indelible, and therefore sacra- 
ments celebrated by him under certain conditions are 
always valid. Such a man, by heresy or otherwise, 
may become “‘ illegitimate,’ and if so it is sinful for 
him to celebrate, and sinful knowingly to accept sacra- 
ments at his hands. Yet the sacraments in themselves 
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are valid ; they produce their effects ; especially three 
of them impart character. 

The certainty of this principle and the range of its 
application are not matter of absolute and binding 
agreement among Romanists. The one point of abso- 
lute certainty for them is furnished by the case of bap- 
tism, in which case also no ministerial character is 
needed in the celebrant. Baptism ought as a rule to 
be administered by a bishop or priest or by an author- 
ised deacon. But, in case of need, baptism adminis- 
tered by whomsoever is valid, if it is baptism with 
water, with the words of institution, and administered 
with the intention of celebrating the Church’s ordi- 
nance of baptism. Also, it is valid even if adminis- 
tered in heresy. This is de fide inthe Church of Rome, 
so that no one may contest it. Hence it comes that in 
the eye of Rome all of us who have been baptized ' 
are, so far, Christians ; and, under the principle of in- 
vincible ignorance, some of us, living and dying in 
heresy, may, in the mercy of God, experience Chris- 
tian salvation. Hence also, if the Middle Ages could 
return, the Pope, in his paternal way, might compe- 
tently call upon the secular arm to chasten us into the 
true Church—a course which he would not claim as 
equally competent in reference, for instance, to the 
Jews. The case of heretical baptism then is settled. 
There is no such binding doctrine in regard to Orders. 
Nevertheless, the schools are practically agreed in 
holding in general that heretical and schismatical Or- 
ders are valid —z.¢., that heresy and schism do not ren- 
der Orders invalid. And the Pope proceeds on that 
supposition in his recent Letter Apostolic. 

But this does not settle everything. In each sacra- 
ment a question arises as to the proper minister. Bap- 
tism in case of need may be administered by any one ; 
but Orders only by a bishop, himself duly consecrated. 
Further, in each sacrament certain things are essential 
to make it de the sacrament, which things the schools 
comprehend under the heads of the matter and the 
form. This is an Aristotelian distinction ; but it ap- 
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plies in the present case serviceably enough, because 
In a sacrament matter denotes the essential action, and 
form the essential words. In the case of Orders the 
matter is now held to be the laying on of hands. That 
was not always the view, for once the matter was gen- 
erally held to consist in what is called the handing over 
of the instruments ; and Pope Eugenius IV., ina letter 
to the Armenians, seemed to teach so. But now the 
matter of the sacrament of Orders is held to be the lay- 
ing on of hands, and the form is the prayer or bene- 
diction accompanying that action. In what terms that 
utterance must be conceived in order to give the sac- 
rament its form, is one of the questions in the case be- 
fore us. As a general description applicable to the 
question between the two Churches, one may say that 
there should be commendation to God with a view to 
the special office intended, and that there should be no 
room to doubt that the officiating bishop is conferring 
the well-known Orders recognised in the Church of 
Christ, under that conception of these which obtains 
in Churches episcopally constituted. There should be 
this, at least, whatever more. 

There is still another thing which is necessary to be 
kept in view in regard to the validity of sacraments as 
conceived in the Church of Rome. This is the inten- 
tion required on the part of the minister of the sacra- 
ment. It is de fide in the Church of Rome by the 
authority of Trent, following on some earlier councils, 
that in the ministration of a sacrament there is re- 
quired in the minister the intention at least of doing 
what the Church does. This intention has been de- 
fined to be “ a counsel of the mind by which the man 
resolves and proposes to perform some sacred thing 
which Christ has instituted, or which has been in use 
to be performed in the Church.’’ This whole business 
of intention has proved a difficult and awkward one for 
Romish theologians, and there are unsettled questions 
about it which have divided especially the French and 
the Italian schools. At all events there must be the 
intention of performing the external rite ; what, if any, 
further intention is requisite, directed to the sacra- 
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mental character and working of the ordinance, is de- 
bated among themselves. It has usually been sup- 
posed that a serious intention of performing the exter- 
nal rite known in the Church, was all that the Church 
of Rome exacted as necessary for the public settlement 
of questions of intention. This is sometimes called 
technically the externa: intention. There are passages 
in the Pope’s letter which seem to accept that ground. 
But it may be doubted whether his argument does not 
imply a demand for more—for some degree of what 
has been called the internal intention. At least it 
seems to be held that indications of the want of right 
internal intention—of inward agreement with the main 
aim of the Church—or, at any rate, indications of some- 
thing adverse to that intention, and excluding it, ren- 
der the sacrament invalid. 

However this may be, itis perhaps a comfort to know 
that a vir/ua/ intention, as distinguished from an actual 
one, will suffice. If, for example, a priest purposes to 
administer a sacrament, and proceeds with it, not alter- 
ing his purpose, but relaxing his attention or admitting 
wanderings of mind, this will, indeed, be blameworthy 
on his part, but will not make the sacrament defective 
for want of intention. 

We are nearly done with this array of preliminaries, 
But it may be right to say yet further that one ques- 
tion can be set aside as not calling for decision in this 
case ; and the Pope himself sets it aside. It is the 
question whether the episcopate is a distinct order 
above the priesthood, or only a higher grade. The 
latter is the view of Thomas Aquinas and of the Tri- 
dentine Catechism, the former that of a good many 
later authorities. But it does not matter. It may be 
assumed, on either view, that episcopal consecration 
falls under the sacrament of Orders, and that in the 
consecration of a bishop the sacrament of Orders ap- 
plies itself to produce a quality or authority not present 
in the mere priest—in particular, the power to ordain. 
Therefore no one, Catholic or heretic, is competent to 
ordain, on whom this higher potency has not been 
validly conferred. Inthe case of the Church of Eng- 
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land no one doubts that, if you trace up the succession 
high enough, you come to men who were ordained as 
priests, and consecrated as bishops, in a manner which 
the Church of Rome cannot challenge ; for, in their 
case, all was done according to the Roman rite. That 
was so in Henry VIII.’s time. The succession, there- 
fore, is good enough from the Roman point of view 
if the essentials of the sacrament of Orders have been 
present in the subsequent administrations from Ed- 
ward’s days downwards. 

The point then before the Pope was really this : 

If the Church of England, retracing the history of 
her Orders, can work her way successfully through 
this rather long catalogue of conditions, then the 
Church of Rome, though holding her to be steeped in 
heresy and schism, will grant her Orders to be valid, 
her bishops to be real bishops, and her priests real 
priests. Otherwise not. 

Here it may be as well to say that on the Anglican 
side the Archbishops, though they do not speak ex- 
pressly of Orders as a sacrament, practically take the 
argument on that footing—z.e., they reason as if the 
principles applicable to a sacrament apply also to Or- 
ders, though they do not accept in all points the Ro- 
man construction of those principles. They speak, 
therefore, of the matter and the hes of Orders, and 
also of the intention of their Church, Perhaps it would 
not be reasonable to make much of this. The Arch- 
bishops are addressing themselves to the general body 
of bishops of all prelatic Churches ; they keep in view 
the way in which most bishops—Greek for instance, as 
well as Roman—approach these questions ; and their 
point is that on any reasonable view their Orders are 
good. But it must be said that they are thus led into 
a field of reasoning where it is not always pleasant for 
Protestants to follow them. 

Now as to the Pope’s decision, On the principles 
explained, he fixes at once on the Ordinal of King 
Edward’s days, which contained the form of making 
bishops and priests. This Ordinal was the same in 
both of King Edward’s prayer-books, and was practi- 
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cally unchanged down to the days of Charles II. The 
Pope does not much inquire whether the Anglican 
Ordinal as it has been since Charles II. is better than 
its predecessor; for if the succession was lost by 
nullity of the sacrament during the hundred years be- 
tween Edward and Charles, nothing done afterwards 
could restore it. But he does not concede that even 
the later formula is sufficient. 

In regard, then, to the Ordinal of Edward VI., the 
matter of the sacrament is present ; there is the laying 
on of hands; but the Pope finds the form and the in- 
tention to be fatally defective. The form, or the words 
accompanying the imposition of hands in ordination of 
priests, were these : ‘* Receive the Holy Ghost ; whose 
sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven, whose sins 
thou dost retain they are retained ; and be thou a faith- 
ful dispenser of the word of God and of His holy sacra- 
ments, in the name of the Father,’’ etc. The Pope 
takes no notice of the words, ‘‘ Whose sins,”’ etc., which 
the Archbishops maintain might be held to designate 
the presbyterate clearly enough ; but he argues that, 
as hese is no specification of the priesthood, and a 
careful avoidance of all that Rome counts essential to 
the priesthood, the rite becomes vague and inopera- 
tive. The same principle he applies to the form of 
episcopal consecration, where the words were, ‘‘ Take 
the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up,”’ 
etc. So far as this argument goes, the Archbishops 
reply, not without force, that in the previous portion 
of the service the appropriation of it to ordain a priest, 
in the one case, and to consecrate a bishop in the 
other, is made quite clear, and that the whole service 
is a moral unity and should be taken together. If this 
principle is not admitted, they point out that the Pope 
would be bound equally to condemn ancient forms of 
ordinal, the validity of which never has been ques- 
tioned. The Pope, on his part, can point out that 
something was felt by the Anglicans themselves to be 
lacking in the Edwardian ritual, since, a hundred years 
after, the specific words, ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the office and work of a priest—for the office and work 
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of a bishop,’’ were inserted ; but by that time it was 
too late to remedy defects, even if the remedy were in 
itself sufficient. 

But the Pope also bases his decision on failure of in- 
tention. He says that the Church will not decide upon 
the inward intention in a man’s mind, but may and 
should judge of the intention indicated by the formu- 
laries of a Church, and may impute the intention so 
ascertained to the ministers of that Church. This, in 
general, seems fair enough. He maintains, then, that 
all references in the prayers of the Catholic rite to sac- 
rifice, offering, sacerdotium, power of offering sacrifice, 
and consecrating, which the Church (z.¢., of Rome) 
holds to be the essential and primary attributes of 
priesthood, have, in the English book, been carefully 
removed, so that the Anglican reformers, and the 
Church they reformed, plainly intend in this new ritual 
to bestow certain new or altered functions. These 
they may call by the names of ‘‘ priesthood’’ and 
‘* episcopate,’’ but the Church cannot recognise them 
as identical with the offices known under those names 
to her. 





TURKISH COURAGE. 
From The Observer (New York), May 20, 1897. 


READERS of the war news from Greece will have 
noticed the emphasis which the correspondents put 
upon the courage of the Turks, as if it differed in kind, 
especially as respects disregard of life, from that ani- 
mating their opponents. The implication is that the 
Turk in fighting rather seeks death, or at least that he 
prefers to die rather than give way, and that as a 
fighter he is moved by a special motive or enthusiasm 
lacking in other men. Most of the correspondents de- 
scribe this motive as ‘* fanaticism,’’ by which they mean 
the temper of mind excited by deep devotion to creed 
and the determination to maintain its ascendancy. 
The fact that they attribute the hard fighting of the 
Turks at the foot of Milouna Pass on Friday—the 
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Mohammedan Sabbath—to the exhortations of their 
preachers, shows their belief that creed is the basal 
motive of Turkish courage, and that it may be greatly 
increased by appeals to it. 

In this view the correspondents are supported by 
the opinion of many competent observers, eo believe 
that Mohammedanism, once thoroughly accepted, does, 
when it comes into conflict with other eal raise its 
devotees above fear, and imparts a contempt for and 
even a glad acceptance of death in its service. A Mus- 
sulman will, they assert, when his religion is challenged 
or insulted, act without reason, and with an utter dis- 
regard of personal consequences. And there is no 
doubt whatever that, under certain conditions and with 
many individuals, it has precisely this effect. The 
testimony of men long resident in Asiatic countries, 
and of history, is that there are men or classes of men 
in all Moslem communities with whom belief is such 
an immutable thing, who so implicitly accept the prom- 
ises of their creed for the future, and who are so filled 
with the duty of defending their faith against even the 
imputation of doubt, that the opportunity of giving 
their lives for it excites in them the kind of enthusiasm 
which the correspondents describe as fanaticism. In 
no other way can we explain the many instances in 
which Mussulmans have refused to accept any terms, 
have deliberately defied odds which meant certain 
death, and died fighting with the joyousness of the 
Christian martyrs. 

There is no reason to believe that this spirit has dis- 
appeared, and no reason why it should in any follower 
of the Prophet who implicitly accepts—as every true 
believer professes to accept-—his revelation that death 
in battle with the unbeliever, or at the order of the 
Caliph, insures instant translation to Paradise, without 
even waiting for the judgment day. There are mil- 
lions of true Mohammedans who live up to their creed, 
or at least aim to do so, as closely and honestly as do 
the majority of Christians ; and among them must be 
many who are faithful to the fanatical side of their 
creed, that is, to the side which makes them willing or 
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even glad to die in its support. No doubt a — of 
this kind once roused does make men exceedingly dan- 
gerous, for those holding it are indifferent to personal 
risks, and fight till they die rather than yield. Every 
soldier knows how difficult it is to deal with an enemy 
of this kind, without involving a slaughter on bot 
sides from which men with any humanity instinctively 
shrink. 

But while there is thus a considerable basis of fact 
in support of the assumption of the correspondents, 
there is no ground for belief that the courage of the 
Turks in the main is produced by fanaticism, or that it 
differs greatly in kind from that which moves other 
men. For fanaticism of the kind they describe is the 
product of profound religious conviction, and on the 
testimony A gaemencentoh observers, the number of Mus- 
sulmans thus convinced is not greater than of those of 
the adherents of other creeds. No doubt fanaticism 
was what Mohammed intended to produce among his 
followers, and equally no doubt the effect of his revela- 
tions was to produce it fora time. But after the Mos- 
lem conquests were made, the early enthusiasm waned, 
and with it fanaticism as a fighting force proportion- 
ately diminished. In our day the immutable convic- 
tion which produced it does not pervade Mohammedan 
peoples as a whole, any more than the humility which 
Christ taught pervades Christian peoples as a whole. 
Nor is it true that the fanaticism of the former can be 
greatly increased by exhortations, else the British Gov- 
ernment would not habitually allow any kind of preach- 
ing in the Moslem mosques of India. 

No doubt the Mussulman retains the old ideal of his 
creed, holds to its promises of future reward should 
he die in battle with the infidel, and thinks that he 
ought to joyously welcome such a death. No doubt, 
too, there are special sects and classes of Moham- 
medans, and individual soldiers in every Mussulman 
brigade or regiment, who remain true to their ideal, 
who when fighting the unbeliever, or at the order of 
the sultan, fight to the death, and who even deliber- 
ately seek its rewards. But the number is very small, 
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so small as to form a scarcely appreciable part of any 
Moslem force. The truth is that ninety per cent of 
the Mohammedans are no more incited to brave deeds 
by their creed than are Christians by their creed, and 
that on the whole their faith tends, save when success 
is fairly assured, to resignation to existing conditions, 
rather than to any active display of fanaticism. 

There are, of course, certain points of his law which 
no Mussulman will yield, and he will deny none of 
them any more than the Christian will deny the higher 
precepts of his faith. But there are others which he 
will yield under temptation, and one of the strongest 
of temptations to him, as to all men, is to run from 
bullets. The Wahabees, the propagandist sect of 
Islam, forget all about Mohammed in the face of shells, 
and the Malays, among the most fanatical of Moslems, 
with a holy war fully proclaimed, will not face rockets. 
The Turks in the Crimea were not equal in bravery at 
any time to the Piedmontese, and the 40,000,000 of 
Mussulmans of India are held down by 70,000 English- 
men whom they detest and whom on their own theory 
they ought to be glad to die fighting, mainly because 
they lack the courage to try to expel them. The fact 
is that what is called Mohammedan fanaticism is more 
largely the desire of a dominant caste of brutal mould 
to maintain its ascendancy, than the product of relig- 
ious convictions, and that Mussulman courage does not 
differ greatly in kind or quality from that of other 
military peoples. The Turks have displayed no 
greater courage than the Greeks did at Valestino or 
the Russians at Zorndorf, and fight no better for their 
creed than the Cretans do for theirs. They are no 
more inclined to die for their faith than are other men, 
nor to make prolonged efforts against odds to support 
it. They won in Thessaly, not from fanaticism, but 
from superior discipline and because they were better 
led. A regiment of American troops, well officered, 
would hold down Damascus, a fanatical Mohammedan 
city, to the end of time. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ConvucreD BY Rev. CHaries R. Gruuett, Liprartan oF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A HIstory OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By JAMEs M. BuckLey. In two volumes. _ IIlus- 
trated. New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1897. 


These volumes are fine specimens of book-making, 
with excellent typography, liberal margins, and con- 
tain 116 portrait and other illustrations. 

In February last the Sux of New York gave thirteen 
columns of fine print to what can hardly be called a 
review of this work, but rather a reprint of a large 
portion of the matter contained in the first of the two 
volumes. This must be considered large recognition 
of the value of the work to the general reading public. 

The author says in his preliminary statement that 
‘the purpose of this volume is to ditinmuich Meth- 
odism from other forms of Protestant Christianity in 
the United States,” etc. ‘* The history of the body is 
but the history of those who have made it what it is. 
This is especially true of churches episcopally gov- 
erned,”’ etc. Hence, this work contains the essentials 
of many biographies, delineating the characteristics of 
individual men and showing their part in organizing 
powers to produce results. 

The story moves naturally and chronologically in 
the record of both characters and events. The first 
volume tells of the Fatherland of Methodism; the 
progenitors of the founder; Wesley as the man of 
Providence ; the genesis and growth of the movement 
in the Old World and the New ; early American con- 
ferences ; the relation of Methodism to the American 
Revolution ; the romance and reality of the early itin- 
erancy ; organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; the events from the ordination of Asbury to 
the death of Wesley ; out of the old century into the 
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new ; troublous but successful years ; the introduction 
of representative government ; evolution under a con- 
stitution, and critical discords and comprehensive en- 
terprises. 

The second volume tells of the contest over the 
slavery question, issuing in the division of the Meth- 
odist ie wener: Church ; then follows with a calm sur- 
vey of the situation ; the transition from the ecclesias- 
tical crisis; the Civil War and its sequels ; fraternal 
relations and their concomitants; stability despite 
change and controversy ; deals with other branches of 
the common root; gives salient points in the growth 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; treats of 
propagandism, culture, and philanthropy in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church with achievements and out- 
look, and contains an appendix covering many docu- 
ments and data, of interest. 

There are two inspirations to induce a reader to pe- 
ruse a new history : the subject-matter and its author- 
ship. For many years many thoughtful Metkodists 
aul many ‘‘ from without” have desired and hoped to 
see ‘‘A History of Methodism in the United States” 
written by Dr. Buckley. This desire has been grati- 
fied and this hope realized. 

Dr. Buckley sustains a unique relation to American 
Methodism, and especially to its chief church organi- 
zation, the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is or has 
been preacher, pastor, artes 20 traveller, author, leg- 
islator, and editor. What such varied gifts and accom- 
plishments would produce in the line of historic writ- 
ing has excited both curiosity and expectation. 

He is probably the most ready and versatile debater 
which his denomination has produced, and many be- 
lieve that he does his best thinking on his feet, before 
a conference or general audience. For almost two 
decades he has been the editor of the chief official or- 
gan of the Church. While found uncompromisingly 
in the minority on certain questions of church legisla- 
tion which run counter to his convictions based upon 
his interpretation of the Scriptures, nevertheless, the 
General Couleeence, constituted of majorities opposed 
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to his views, has continued to elect him as official edi- 
tor of the Christian Advocate. 

Editorial experience does not necessarily, in all its 
phases, fit the editor for the work of an historian. A 
chronicler of the passing events of one’s own times is 
not an historian. But editorial work does develop 
condensing and graphic power. 

Dr. Buckley may be counted a radical conservative 
in general Methodist church polity, and a conservative 
radical in his advocacy of reforms in which he believes. 
On the one hand, he radically opposes the removal of 
the time limit in the pastorate and the admission of 
women to the legislative council of the church; on 
the other hand, he conservatively advocates lay dele- 
me In conserving the essentials of the body of 

fethodist theology he is conservative to the utmost 
limit of radicalism. 

He is capable of both diffuseness and conciseness, 
but incapable of involved style or lack of perspicu- 
ity. 

"aie history is written either from the stand- 
point of truthful narration, unaccompanied by reflec- 
tion, or narration with a study of the motives of men 
and of the causes of changes in human affairs. At- 
tempts have been made to ascertain whether there are 
general laws controlling particular events, or to frame 
a philosophy of history. Of course there could be no 
conception even of a universal history until there had 
been an approachable realization of a universal empire. 
The nearest approach to this is found in the principles 
and triumphs of Christianity. The history therefore, 
of any important movement in the extension and de- 
velopment of Christian doctrines and principles, in 
social, civic, and political life, may give scope for philo- 
— treatment. 

ome historians, while aiming chiefly at narrative, 
sustain such a personal relation to the body of princi- 
ples whose development they chronicle, that they un- 
consciously glorify while they narrate. This is equally 
true of ofitical and ecclesiastical historians. 

The historic sense is defined to be ‘‘the capacity 
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vividly to conceive and represent the unity of a past 
era or age.”’ 

This history is designed to be the narration of the 
genesis and progress of a movement organized into in- 
stitutional form, with philosophical and critical in- 
quiries and inferences concerning causes and effects. 
It is lucid historical writing, and contains inspiration, 
instruction and admonition for Methodists, while all 
readers of the records of religious and ecclesiastical 
movements will find themselves intensely interested. 

The general facts in this history of Methodism in the 
United States are known to all well-informed adherents 
of that form of religious faith and ecclesiastical econ- 
omy, but a new putting and correlating of these facts 
may result in new conclusions as to the relations of 
cause and effect. This history bears about the same 
relation to more extended works on the same subject, 
that Green’s ‘‘ Short History’’ of the English people 
bears to the more elaborate standard English histories. 

The writer says of Wesley that: ‘*‘ On the 7th of 
February (1738) he met Peter Bohler, and ever after 
regarded the meeting as a turning-point in his spiritual 
development. Thisdevout Moravian taught him what 
faith is and what are its fruits.’”? ... ‘* His journal 
contains the epitome of his religious life, culminating 
in a spiritual change destined to become the soul of 
Methodism.” Wesley himself writes thus of that 
change, which after many struggles came to him on 
the evening of May 24th, 1738, after hearing one read 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to. the Romans: 
“ About a quarter before nine, while he was describ- 
ing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I 
felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation ; 
and an assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 
of sin and death.”’ This record is really the genesis of 
Methodism as a spiritual power and movement. 

Wesley reluctantly learned the useful art and lesson 
of open-air preaching from Whitefield, but refused to 
accept his instructions in Calvinism. Doctrinal opin- 
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ions had not been discussed in England by Wesley and 
Whitefield, but while in the colonies, through the per- 
sonal influence of Puritan ministers and the study of 
their works, Whitefield ardently embraced their doc- 
trines, and notified Wesley of his attitude. Wesley 
responded, not only opposing the doctrine of election, 
but setting forth the doctrine of “ Christian Perfec- 
tion” with explanations. The controversy spreading 
among the people caused divisions, which led Wesley 
to preach and publish in pamphlet form his famous 
sermon on “‘ Free Grace,’’ which ever after has been 
considered by his followers as a standard theological 
treatise on the subject. The personal estrangement 
between Wesley and Whitefield soon passed away, but 
doctrinally they parted, each going his chosen way. 
The permanent results of their respective works his- 
tory records, and the multitudes of Methodists look to 
Wesley as both their spiritual and doctrinal leader. 

The writer has succeeded in clearing up some of the 
many romantic traditions concerning the origin of 
Methodism in New York, and the personal relations of 
Philip Embury and Barbara Heck to that event. He 
fairly presents the conflicting evidence as to whether 
American Methodism began in New York under Philip 
Embury or in Baltimore under Robert Strawbridge, 
but in referring to Dr. Atkinson’s *‘ Beginnings of the 
Wesleyan Movement in America,’ he declares that it 
‘* exhaustively discusses this question, furnishing cumu- 
lative and convincing proof that American Methodism 
began in New York.”’ 

Francis Asbury sailed from Bristol on September 
4th, 1771, and after a voyage of over ~~ days reached 
Philadelphia on October 27th. Dr. Buckley’s por- 
traiture of the character, and description of the all but 
limitless work of this wonderful leader, constitute a 
biography and history so concisely complete that it 
would make a satisfactory volume by itself. 

July 14th, 1773, is an important date in American 
ecclesiastical history. Concerning it the record is: 
- ** Philadelphia, which was destined to become famous 
as the seat of the first Continental Congress, now had 
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a privilege which even those inclined to despise the 
day of small things considered an honor—that of enter- 
taining the first American Methodist Conference.” 
‘* This being the first of the conferences of which hun- 
dreds are now held every year.’’ American Meth- 
odism, then a religious society and not a church, then 
numbered 10 preachers and 1160 members, and was 
without sacraments. All were required “to attend 
the church and receive the ordinances there,’’ and 
were all subject to the authority of Wesley. One hun- 
dred and twenty-four years later there are in all the 
branches of American Methodism 36,000 preachers and 
5,500,000 communicants. 

The loyal relations of Wesley and Asbury to their 
respective governments during our Revolutionary his- 
tory, and the oneness of loyalty of both of them to the 
cause of Christ is most strikingly portrayed. 

Of the origin of Sunday-schools the writer says: 
‘* So far as can be ascertained, the first of the kind in 
the New World was established by Francis Asbury in 
1786, at the house of Thomas Crenshaw, in Hanover 
County, Va., and the first recognition of Sunday- 
schools by an American church was given by this vote 
in the Conference of 1790.” 

Dr. Buckley says: ‘‘ Next to the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784, the introduction 
of representative government was the most vital 
change in American Methodism and remains unparal- 
leled in meaning and influence.’’ Of course the rapid 
increase in the numbers of the preachers in these years 
in widely separated fields of labor, and the primitive 
means of transit, rendered conferences of all the 
preachers impracticable, and representative govern- 
ment a necessity. The ratio of representation in the 
General Conference, both ministerial and lay, as the 
church grows and the parish takes in the world, con- 
tinues to be a difficult problem to solve, while no ques- 
tion is raised as to the representative principle. 

In many things Dr. Buckley is philosophical in this 
work, and especially in the discussion of physical, 
mental, and spiritual phenomena in their relation to 
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religious experience. In closing this discussion he 
says: ‘ There were not wanting those who constructed 
finely woven theories to explain the results of Meth- 
odist preaching upon natural principles, and there 
were others who denied that these principles had any 
influence. Both were in error: the former by predi- 
cating of nature effects that it never did or could pro- 
duce, the latter by denying to nature the vast power 
which really exists to create influences which seem to 
many to be supernatural. Had there been no influ- 
ence beyond unassisted nature, neither Christianity 
nor Methodism as a spiritual system could have be- 
come permanent.’” ‘* Wherever the truth is preached 
the Holy Spirit strives to affect human hearts, and if 
those hes listen yield, all the emotions which God ap- 
proves and desires to produce spring up. If, how- 
ever, the spirit is quenched, there remain only the 
simple intellectual processes of thought, without radi- 
cal changes of character. In that condition all natural 
effects may be produced. The man whose will does 
not submit to the will of God may become the subject 
of epidemic feeling and sink under what he believes to 
be the power of God.”’ 

In the selection of the pregnant thought in a debate, 
and the portion of an argument aed in discussion 
which conveys the gist of all the speaker or writer 
said, our author has attained great success. This is 
notably true in his account of the great controversy 
over the slavery question, resulting in the division of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and perhaps the most 
potent single influence in bringing the “‘ irrepressible 
conflict’’ to a permanent settlement in the war for the 
preservation of the Union. The account of the de- 
bates and determinations of the Ninth Delegated Gen- 
eral Conference, which met in New Yorkin May, 1844, 
while embraced within the limits of three-score pages, 
is, in the judgment of the reviewer, the most satisfac- 
tory narration extant of that momentous chapter in 
American political as well as ecclesiastical history. 
This conference, by about a two-thirds majority said : 
‘* We request Bishop J. O. Andrew to desist from the 
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exercise of his functions so long as he remains con- 
nected with slavery.’’ This was really the prophetic 
prelude to the Emancipation Proclamation. Henry 
Clay wrote concerning the division of the Church : 
‘| do not say that such a separation would necessarily 
produce a dissolution of the Bony sm union of these 
States ; but the example would be fraught with immi- 
nent danger.’’ Twenty years later, to the General 
Conference of 1864, President Lincoln wrote: “ The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, not less devoted than 
the best, is by its greater numbers the most important 
of all. It is no fault of others that the Methodist 
Church sends more soldiers to the field, more nurses 
to the hospitals, and more prayers to heaven than 


any.”’ 

The most memorable events are discussed with most 
satisfactory precision and accuracy, despite the amount 
of materiale which must have been digested before any 
generalization could take place. 

The writer shows that theologically Methodism is 
sharply distinguished from many, if not from most, 
other forms of Protestant Christianity. 

The work is cyclopedic in resources and in brevity 
of topical treatment, and one regrets that with the 
materials in hand the author did not write four vol- 
umes instead of two. No brief outline review can give 
an adequate idea of the attractiveness of this history. 
It must be read as a whole, and it will be by every 
person who reads the first chapter. 

To write a history, important chapters of which per- 
tain to the times in which the writer lived, and which 
he bore no inconsiderable part in enacting, is a delicate 
and difficult task. This is the work that Dr. Buckle 
has here undertaken in a large part of his second me 
ume. That he has done this work impartially and 
well, we think will be the verdict of the reader. 

After speaking of the effect of Methodism on other 
religious bodies, the writer says: ‘‘ It is proper that 
Methodism should render such contributions, since it 
owes so much of spiritual impulse to the Moravians, 
derived its liturgy from the Church of England, was 
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trained in analysis and argumentation in the conflicts 
made necessary by the stalwart resistance of the Cal- 
vinistic bodies to what they supposed to be its danger- 
ous departures from sound doctrine, and after invading 
New England was liberalized by the democratic spirit 
of its Congregational form of government, and pre- 
vented by the intellectual vigor and ceaseless activity 
of the American Baptists from placing too strong a 
reliance upon a sacramentarian view of the baptism of 
infants.” 

The author closes his work with a judicious warning 
to Methodism in its prosperity against decline in spir- 
ituality, with pronounced assertion that such dethine 
would be neither necessary nor excusable, and empha- 
sizes his warning with the words of Wesley, written 
eight years before his death: ‘‘ I am not afraid that 
the people called Methodists should ever cease to exist 
either in Europe or America ; but I am afraid lest they 
should only exist as a dead sect, having the form of 
religion without the power; and this undoubtedly 
will be the case unless they hold fast the doctrine, 
spirit, and discipline with which they first set out.’’ 

JAMES M. KING. 


BRIEF REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


THE movement for a greater uniformity of worship 
in the non-liturgical churches is one that 1s destined to 
move slowly from the very nature of the case. But 
one of the greatest aids toward such an end is to be 
found in an understanding of what has already been 
done in times long gone. It is our high privilege to- 
day not only to know the past, but to select from it 
what we will. For this reason such a course of lec- 
tures as those which were delivered during the past 
year at Union Theological Seminary is both significant 
and valuable. The general subject was Christian Wor- 
ship, and the separate themes were treated with great 
ability and power. The coming and the retiring presi- 
dents of the institution opened and closed the course, 
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Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall treating of the ‘‘ Principles’’ 
and Dr. Thomas S. Hastings of the ‘‘ Ideals of Chris- 
tian Worship.’’ Those who know and have heard the 
men have no need to be told of the value and excel- 
lence of their treatment. The various liturgies were 
discussed by men especially chosen for their studies in 
the particular fields treated : Professor A. V. G. Allen, 
of Cambridge, spoke on the “‘ Primitive Christian Lit- 
urgies ;’’ the Greek fell to Professor Egbert C. Smyth, 
of Andover Seminary, and the Roman to Archdeacon 
Tiffany, of New York. Professor Jacobs, of the Lu- 
theran Seminary at Philadelphia, expounded those of 
his Church, and Dr. ‘Rupp, of Lancaster, the Re- 
formed Liturgies. The Book of Common Prayer was 
assigned to Dr. William R. Huntington, of Grace 
Church, New York. The Presbyterian Book of Com- 
mon Order and Directory for Worship called for the 
services of Principal Allan Pollok, of the Prebyterian 
College, Halifax, and Dr. George D. Boardman, of 
Philadelphia, spoke of ‘‘ Worship in Non-Liturgical 
Churches.’’ The lectures were all sympathetic, and 
they will be found helpful to those who would become 
acquainted with the ten aspects of the general theme 
which we have mentioned. The preface closes with 
the hope “‘ that in their printed form they may interest 
a still wider circle and contribute to a richer, more ex- 
pressive, and more uplifting Christian worship through- 
out the Church.’’ (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50 net.) 


To many minds in America, particularly to those 
who are under conservative religious influences, the 
name of Germany and the thought of ‘* destructive 
higher critics’’ are intimately associated, and their 
question is the old one: ‘‘ Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?’’ To this query there comes a most 
excellent reply in a volume by Dr. Edward F. Will- 
iams, Western editor of the Congregationalist. He calls 
his book Christian Life in Germany as Seen in the State 
and the Church. The book is also a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the time, because so many of 
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our young people are going to the Fatherland to pur- 
sue post-graduate and professional studies. It is im- 
portant for them to know something more of the country 
which they are visiting than is contained in the satchel 
guide or even the Baedeker. Dr. Williams begins with 
a general survey, and then takes up the intellectual 
training of the people and the moral and religious life 
of the country. A chapter is devoted to social and in- 
dustrial movements, and another to the stimulating and 
modifying influences which are exerted upon the re- 
ligious life of the Germany of to-day. Few except 
those who make a systematic study of foreign missions 
throughout the world have any idea how much work 
is done by the Germans in this field ; and the chapter 
on foreign missions is likely to convey much informa- 
tion to the average reader. So also with the /unere 
Mission, or home and city missions of the land. A 
large portion of the book 1s devoted to this topic. Its 
various branches are discussed and described, with all 
the various agencies that are employed. We have not 
space to describe them, but can only add that this is 
one of the most important books on missionary agen- 
cies which has been produced in recent years. (New 
York and Chicago: Revell Co. $1.50.) 


The volume on J/saiah in Professor Moulton’s ‘* Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible’ is one of the most important in 
the series. As it is ordinarily printed it is not a book 
easy to understand. There are abrupt transitions and 
an apparent change of speakers. Without going into 
the criticism of the text in the scientific sense, Profes- 
sor Moulton has divided it into sections, indicating 
subjects by headings, and change of speakers in similar 
fashion. The poetical portions are shown in the 
typography, and the book is made to carry a lesson to 
the eye as well as to the understanding. Herein is a 


great gain, for, as the editor says, the important thing 
is a correct and truthful answer to the question, ‘‘ Un- 
derstandest thou what thou readest?’’ To students 
both of literature and of the Bible the book brings ad- 
vantage. (New York: Macmillan Co. 50 cents.) 
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A little book with an attractive title is Possibilities, by 
Rev. James G. K. McClure. The title-page does not 
tell, but we may inform our readers that the author is 
the pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Lake Forest, 
lll., where he has daily opportunity to come into con- 
tact with young men who are acquiring an education. 
In this book the faithful pastor speaks, and his message 
is given in short, nervous sentences which tell of an in- 
tense earnestness. The book is one to be put into the 
hands of the young man whose aim in life is to make 
the most and best of himself, for to such an one it will 
give a strong impulse and a realizing sense of what is 
within his power and grasp. (Revell Co. 75 cents.) 


Into a little book called Champions of Christianity, 
by Silas Farmer, there have been gathered a consid- 
erable collection of testimonies tothe worth, truth, and 
gentle reasonableness of the Christian religion, made 
by eminent men in various walks of life. The cham- 
pions come from the governmental, social, business, 
artistic, literary, and scientific world, and their names 
are all eminent, well known throughout the land. The 
selections are well made, and the book may serve the 
preacher well as a storehouse of quotations. The 
author has done better than is ordinarily done, in that 
he has given his authority in each case. The brief 
biographical sketches which precede each bit of evi- 
dence serve as excellent backgrounds for the words 
that follow. (New York: Eaton & Mains. 60 cents.) 


Expository preaching is advised by many professors 
of homiletics, but the advice is usually hedged about 
with cautions. It is on many accounts more difficult 
than textual, but it has compensating advantages. An 
excellent specimen of this sort of work will be found in 
a volume of Discourses on the Epistle of Paul to the Phi- 
lippians, by the Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., for 
fifteen years the pastor of the Union Park Congrega- 
tional Church of Chicago. The volume contains 
twenty-three discourses upon as many sections of the 
Epistle. Each one has its appropriate heading, so that 
the table of contents presents a topical outline of the 
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thoughts of the writer. It is one of the most sober- 
minded and successful attempts which we have seen to 
apply the words of inspiration to the solution of the 
problems and the advancement of the life of the pres- 
enttime. (New Yorkand Chicago. Revell Co. $1.25.) 


New conditions of life and knowledge demand new 
ways of meeting the doubts that have their source in 
new ways of looking at things. To cling to the old 
method, however good it may have been originally, 
when the conditions have changed is to do violence to 
common wisdom, and to waste precious energies. It 
was to indicate some of the bearings of this common- 
place that Dr. Milton S. Terry, professor in the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute at Evanston, Ill., prepared lec- 
tures now published as The New Apologetic. There are 
five lectures in all, bearing upon “ true and false meth- 
ods of meeting modern philosophical and critical attacks 
upon the Christian religion."’ They are not an apol- 
ogy, but a guide to the construction of a proper apolo- 
getic suited to the conditions and old i al tee time. 
(New York: Eaton & Mains. 85 cents.) 


Month after month our presses are throwing out 
book after book on practical questions of religious life, 
sermons, “‘ little books on religion,” and great ones 
too. We have had frequent occasion to mention them, 
and now some new candidates for notice are at hand. 
One of them is Out of the Cain-Life into the Christ-Life, 
by Rev. Henry Ostrom, evangelist. It is burdened 
with the message of the importance of honesty, ear- 
nestness, and sincerity in the Christian life, and its les- 
sons are expressed in plain, straightforward language. 
As might be expected of a man who speaks as an evan- 
gelist, the discourses are illustrated with numerous 
stories, but they are usually true illustrations, lettin 
in the light on the truth. (New York: Revell Co. 
$1.25.) 


Mr. Moody and his work are too well known to 
make it necessary to do more than announce another 
little volume of his sermons in order to have people 
eager to see and read them. The Overcoming Life is 
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the title of the latest addition to the list. It was once 
said that it would be a good plan for a minister to put 
his old sermons into the fire and to put the fire into 
new ones. Mr. Moody puts his into print, so that 
their mission may not me and then goes on to supply 
their places. There is no falling off in the quality, and 
those who have enjoyed the old will find a new meas- 
ure of delight in the new. (New York: Revell Co. 
50 cents. ) 


Basing his remarks upon the story of the Israelites 
during their desert wanderings, and taking Kadesh- 
Barnea as his title, the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
has drawn out a programme for the ‘‘ power of a sur- 
rendered life.’’ The truth which is enforced is that a 
life of unrest, one devoid of peace, marked by failure 
and lack of power, isa dishonor to God and a disgrace 
to those who call themselves Christians. Against these 
things the author would help defend his readers ; and 
so confident is he of having interpreted the Scripture 
aright that he says, in conclusion, ‘‘if you are able to 
subscribe to the few conditions hercin stated, I believe 
you pee enter at once upon the enjoyment of your 
birthright privilege as a child of God, and lead a fully 
surrendered life.”” (New York: Revell Co. 50 cents.) 


Some time since we had occasion to speak of Pro- 
fessor Zenos’ ‘‘ Compendium of Church History,.”’ re- 
cently published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation in Philadelphia, and in connection with it men- 
tion was made of the Outlines of Church History by Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Sohm, of the Law Faculty at Leipzig, 
translated by Miss May Sinclair. The value a 
upon the original work in German may be correctly esti- 
mated by the fact that the translation was made from 
the eighth edition, issued six years after the first. It 
is an exceedingly clear and stimulating statement, one 
that helps the student to an understanding of the gen- 
eral trend of historical development, a vade mecum to 
keep one from being bewildered by the maze of single 
events and movements. The books of Sohm and Zenos 
taken together will serve to give the student a very re- 
spectable start in the study of Church history, and to 
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lay a foundation upon which to build by broader and 
more detailed reading. With regard to the quality of 
the translation it may be said to be generally good, 
though by no means free from defects. At times the 
translator has been careless in the use of tenses ; oc- 
casionally paragraphs have been broken up to the dis- 
advantage of continuity of thought. Here and there 
delicate shades of expression are lost, but with this the 
English reader must be content as a sort of retribution 
for his lack of knowledge of German. There is less 
excuse for errors in the use of technical terms, but one 
can excuse loose renderings if only the thought be not 
sacrificed. Below are given some instances of errors 
which will serve to illustrate some of the points noted 
above : (p. 14) ‘* the crime of mayestas or treason,” is a 
strange expression for lese-majesty or high treason ; 
Cesar for emperor (p. 18); mysticism as a renderin 
of Mysterienwesen (p. 27); source (Sitz) of evil (p. 28) ; 
Gesammtheit, assembly (p. 31); Stellenjaégeret, ambition 
(p. 45); ambassador for nuncio (p. 164); axiom as a 
rendering of Grundsatz (p. 186), and the erroneous and 
almost unintelligible EZpzgonz to translate Epigonentum 
(p. 189)—these serve to indicate that the book might 
be revised in the interest of exactness and accuracy. 
The chapter on Gnosticism is less well done than any 
part we have examined. ‘‘ The Roman state was not 
used to suffer another power to rule besides its own,”’ 
is a rather murky way of saying that it was unwilling 
to brook a rival. ‘‘ lt was a triumph”’ as a translation 
of ‘‘ Welch ein Triumph !’’ is a little gem, but ‘‘ the 

ublication . . . of the ‘ Pseudo-Isidore’’ (sc), for 

seudo-Isidorian Decretals, is a piece of absolutely 
literal rendering which is quite naive. (New York: 
Macmillan Co. 


A cordial reception should be accorded to a new vol- 
ume in the ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible’’ series, this time 
a prophetical book, Feremiah. It contains an intro- 
duction and some notes by the editor and projector of 
the series, Professor Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D., of 
the University of Chicago. The primary object of the 
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series is to present the various books of the Bible in a 
form which 1s like that of ordinary books, that is as lit- 
erature, but incidently they serve a higher and better 
purpose. This arises from the fact that they are so 
arranged that the reader’s attention is not constant] 
distracted from the sense and significance of what 1s 
read by senseless and arbitrary breaks and stops, verses 
and chapters. Thus one is enabled to get the full force 
of the thought, and the entire sweep of the prophet’s 
message. To chapter-readers this series must be a 
veritable revelation. (New York: Macmillan Co. 50 
cents. ) 





SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 


ri] ' ‘ 
PERIODICALS. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 

Af.M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Luth. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. 

view. (Quarterly.) Meth. R. Methodist Review. (Bi- 
Am.Cath.Q.R. American Catholic Quar- monthly.) 

terly Review. Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South. 
Am, J. T. American Journal) of (Quarterly. 

Theology. Mies. H. Missionary Herald, 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

terly.) New W. The New World. (Quar- 
Bib. W. Biblical World. —_ 
Can.M.R. Canadian Methodiet Re- Pre. M. Preacher's Magazine. 

view. (Bi-monthly.) Preab. %. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Chr. L. Christian Literature. Presb. Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Chr. g. Christian Quarterly. Review. (Quarterly.) 
Church Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. Prot. Ep.R. Protestant Epis. Review. 
Ex. Expositor. Ref. C. R. Reformed Church Review. 
Ex. T. Expository Times. (Quarterly.) 
Hom. R. Homiletic Review. Treas. The Treasury. 
Lath. C. R. Lutheran Church Review. Yale R. The hm Review. (Quar- 

terly.) 


Unless otherwiee specified, all references are to the May number of periodicals. 


Acts, Authenticity of the Book of. (A. J. Maas) Am.Cath.Q.R. 

American Christianity. (L. W. Bacon) Chr.L. 

Anglican review. (W. M. Sinclair) Hom.R. 

Ants. (H.S. Bradley) Meth.R So. 

Apologetics in the eighteenth century. (A. M. Fairbairn) Am.J.T. 

Armour Mission and Armour Institute, Chicago, Ill. (J. C. Roney) 
Treas. 

Art, Thoughts on. (O. S. Barten) Prot.Ep.R. 

Atonement, Theories of. (J. H. Witt) Meth.R.So. 

Baths, Public, or the gospel of cleanness. (W. H. Tolman) YaleR. 

Bible, Concerning Lord Tennyson’s knowledge and use of the. 


(G. Lester) Meth.R.So. 
Bismarck’s religious views. (J. H. W. Stuckenberg) Hom.R. 
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Blind, Work for the, in China, (C. F. G. Cumming) Miss.R. 

Browning, Why preachers should study. (J. Mudge) Meth.R. 

Buddha and animal life. (C. C. Starbuck) Miss.R. 

Burgon, John William. (H. W. Yule) Ex.T. 

Chinese, Speculative philosophy of the. (W. A. P. Martin) _— 

Christian doctrine, adaptability of, to advancing thought. (T. B. 
Angell) Prot.Ep R. 

Christian faith and modern science (J. B. Hogan) Am.Cath.Q.R. 

Christianity titted to become the world-religion,Is? (J. H. Barrows) 
Am. J.T. 

onurch history as an aid to the pulpit. (J. F. Hurst) Hom.R. 

Church reform, Hints on. (Dr. Jessopp) Chr.L. 

Congressional extravagance, Rationale of. (R. Ogden) YaleR. 

Constitutional law, Limit of. (T. Thacher) YaleR. 

Criticism, Origin and aim of the present form of rationalistic. (H. O. 
Osgood) Hom R. 

Disciple of Christ, Why lama. (F. D, Power) Treas. 

Dillmann on the nature and character of the Old Testament religion 
(F. B. Denio) Bib. W. 

Drummond’s religious teaching. (D. M. Ross) Ex. 

Dynamics, Spiritual. (G. H. Hubbard) Treas. 

Earnest word to the churches. Miss.H. 

Ecclesiasticus, Original Hebrew of a portion of. (Th. Néldeke) Ex. 

Ellis, Egbert S., of Harpoot. Miss.H. 

Famine relief camp in India (J. Smith) Miss.H. 

Farragut, David Glascoe. Treas. 

~~ missionaries, Support and mode of living of. (G. D. Marsh) 

iss.H. 

Foreign missionary, Trials and joys of the. (J. C. Jenkins) Miss. H. 

Future state, On the knowledge of a, possessed by the ancient He- 
brews. (A. Roberts) Ex. 

Genesis, Archzological commentary on. (A. H. Sayce) Ex.T. 

Hebrew rock altars. (H. B. Greene) Bib. W. 

Holiness movement (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R. 

Homiletics, Permanent and progressive in. (R. T. Stevenson) 
Meth.R. 

Human body in the light of Christianity. (E. R. Hendrix) Meth.R. 

Imaginative faculty. (M. B. Chapman) Meth.R.So. 

Individualism in mission work. (A King) Miss.R. 

Infant salvation, Development of the doctrine of. (B. B. Warfield) 
Chr.L. 

Institutional church, Symposium on the. (E. Judson) Hom.R. 

Ireland, New political issue in. (J. J. O'Shea) Am.Cath.Q.R. 

Is not this the carpenter ?’’ (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. (A. W. Armstrong) Meth.R. 

James, Authenticity of the Epistle of, defended against Harnack and 
Spitta. (J. B. Mayor) Ex. 

Jesus, Could, err? (T. Whitelaw) Ex.T. 

Jews, Return of the, under Cyrus. (A. van Hoonacker) Ex.T. 

John, Structure of the First Epistle of. (J. H. Barbour) Bib. W. 

Korea, Call from. (I. B. Bishop) Miss.R. 

Lacordaire and Lamennais. (R. Parsons) Am.Cath.QR. 

Lepers, Life among the. (L. Watt) Miss.R. 
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Luke xi. 39-41, Outside and the inside of the cupon. (A. A. Burn) 
Ex. 

Luther, Martin, as the creator of the German language, Study of. 
(C. R. Forster) Meth.R.So. 

Maclaren, lan, Ideal creed of. (J. J. Reed) Meth.R. 

Massachusetts farmer and taxation. (C. S. Walker) YaleR. 

Memorial Day, Thoughts for. Pre.M. 

Memorial Sermon. (J. W. Sayers) Pre M. 

Men who saved the country. (W. McKinley) Treas. 

Methodism, History of. (J. M. Whiton) Chr.L. 

Methodism, Making of : studies in the genesis of institutions. (J. J. 
Tigert) Meth.R.So. 

Missionaries and their children. (J. H. De Forest) Miss.H. 

Missionary comity in Mexico. (J. W. Butler) Miss R. 

Nahum, Book of, and the Fall of Nineveh. (J. F. McCurdy) Hom.R. 

Old Testament documents, Style as an element in determining the 
authorsnip of. (S. I. Curtiss) Am.J.T. 

Ordination, — Did the Gaelic Church revive? (C. C. Star- 
buck) Meth.R. 

Origen. (G. C. Foley) Prot.Ep.R. 

Our dead. (J. H. Macomber) Pre.M. 

Oxford University, Atmosphere and the personnel of. (C. F. Sitterly) 
Meth.R. . 

Packard’s recollections of a long life. (J. Packard) Prot.Ep.R. 

Pastor with his young people’s societies. (H. B. MacCauley) Treas. 

Pauline Epistles, Present status of the inquiry concerning the gen- 
uineness of the. (B. Weiss) Am.J.T. 

Plagiarists, Pulpit, once more. (. E. Goodrich) Hom.R. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. (R. N. Shedd) Meth.R.So. 

Polygamous applicants (D. L. Gifford) Miss.R. 

Pope, How I became. (Pius II.) Chr.L. 

Prayer, Meaning of. (J. Bigham) Meth.R. 

Preaching, Positive note in. (Ian Maclaren) Chr.L. 

Protection, Source of, purity, and inspiration. (F. M. Kerr) Treas, 

Religion in high places (W. H. Withrow) Meth.R.So, 

Religious enthusiasm. (P. Whiteford) Ex.T. 

Rome, Situation in. (W. J. D. Croke) Am.Cath.Q.R. 

Sermons, How I make my. (S. Weaver) Pre.M. 

Shan States, An open door in Siam. (R. Irwin) Miss.R. 

Street railways and their relation to the public. (C. E. Curtis) YaleR. 

Syro-Phoenician woman. (R. W. Dale) Ex. 

Tel-el-Amarna tablets on Palestine before the Exodus, Light from 
the. (A. H. Sayce). Hom.R. 

Theologians, Some Recent English: Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, 
Jowett, Hatch. (A. M. Fairbairn) Chr.L. 

Trappists in Algeria. (T. L. L. Seeling) Am.Cath.Q.R. 

Trevecca College. (C. B. Galloway) Meth.R.So. 

Turk, How the, came to Constantinople. (B. J. Clinch) Am.Cath.Q.R. 

Unique Christ. (D. M. Pratt) Treas. 

War of Independence, France’s aid to America in the. (R. H. Clark) 
Am.Cath.Q.R. 

Washington, Citizen George. (D. J. Burrell) Treas. 

Wrath of the Lamb. (I. Matheson) Ex. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of 
Theology. 


Chicago, April, 1897. 


Speculative philosophy of the 

hinese. 

Apologetics in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Style as an element in determin- 
ing the authorship of Old Testa- 
ment documents. 

Present status of the inquiry con- 
cerning the genuineness of the 
Pauline Epistles. 

Is Christianity fitted to tecome 
the world-religion ? 


American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review. 


Philadelphia, April, 1897. 


Authenticity of the Book of Acts. 

Lacordaire and Lamennais. 

New political issue in Ireland. 

Trappists in Algeria. 

Situation in Rome. 

How the Turk came to Constan- 
tinople. 

Christian faith and modern sci- 
ence. 

France’s aid to America in the 

Var of Independence. 


Biblical World. 
Chicago, May, 1897. 

Hebrew rock altars. 

Structure of the first epistle of 
Saint John. 

Dillmann on the nature and char- 
acter of the Old Testament re- 
ligion. 

Christian Literature, 
New York, May, 1897. 
Development of the doctrine of 

infant salvation. 


Some recent English theologians : 

Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, 
owett, Hatch. 

Hints on church reform. 

Positive note in preaching. 

History of Methodism. 

How I became Pope. 

American Christianity. 


The Expositor. 
London, May, 1897. 


Authenticity of the Epistle of St. 
James defended against Har- 
nack and Spitta. 

Wrath of the Lamb. 

Original Hebrew of a portion of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

Syro-Phoenician woman. 

Outside and the inside of the 
cup: note on St. Luke xi. 39- 


41. 

On the knowledge of a future 
state possessed by the ancient 
Hebrews. 

Professor Drummond's religious 
teaching. 


Expository Times, 
Edinburgh, May, 1897. 


John William Burgon. 

Return of the Jews under Cyrus. 

Archeological commentary on 
Genesis. 

Religious enthusiasm. 

Could Jesus err ? 


The Homiiletic Review. 
New York, May, 1897. 


Light from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets on Palestine before the 
Exodus. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Church history as an aid to the 
pulpit. 

Origin and aim of the present 
form of rationalistic criticism. 
Prince Bismarck’s religious views. 

Our Anglican review 

Book of Nahum and the Fall of 
Nineveh. 

Symposium on the Institutional 
church. 

Pulpit plagiarists once more. 


Methodist Review. 
New York, May-June, 1897. 


Ideal creed of Ian Maclaren. 

Meaning of prayer. 

Did the Gaelic Church revive 
presbyterial ordination ? 

Human body in the light of Chris- 
tianity. 

Why preachers should 
Browning. 

Permanent and 
homiletics. 

Atmosphere and the personnel of 
Oxford University. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 


study 


progressive in 


The Methodist Review 
(South.) 


Nashville, May-June, 1897. 


Concerning Lord ‘Tennyson's 
knowledge and use of the Bible. 

Edgar Allan Poe. 

Trevecca College. 

Study of Martin Luther as the 
creator of the German lan- 
guage. 

Religion in high places. 

Imaginative faculty. 

Theories of atonement. 

Ants. 

Making of Methodism : studies in 
the genesis of institutions. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, May, 1897. 


Egbert S. Ellis, of Harpoot. 

Earnest word to the churches. 

Support and mode of living of 
oreign missionaries, 
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Trials and joys of the foreign 
missionar 

Missionaries and their children. 

Famine relief camp in India. 


Missionary Review. 
New York, May, 1897. 


The Holiness movement. 

An open door in Siam—the Shan 
States. 

Missionary comity in Mexico. 

Buddha and animal life. 

Life among the le 

Work for the blind in China. 

Polygamous applicants. 

Individualism in mission work. 

Call from Korea. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, May, 1897. 


Memorial sermon. 

Our dead. 

‘*Ts not this the carpenter ?”’ 
te for Memorial Day. 
How I make my sermons. 


Protestant Episcopal 
Review. 


Theological Seminary, Va., May, 
1897. 


Origen. 

Recollections of a long life. 

Adaptability of Christian doctrine 
to advancing thought. 

Thoughts on art. 


The Treasury. 
New York, May, 1897. 


Men who saved the country. 
David Glascoe Farragut. 
Citizen George Washington. 
Source of protection, purity, and 
Pa wpe 
Spiritual dynamics, 
nique Christ. 
Why I am a disciple of Christ. 
Armour Mission and Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, Ill. 
Pastor with his young people's 
societies, 
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The Yale Review. 
New Haven, May, 1897. 


Limit of constitutional law. 

Street railways and their relation 
to the public. 

Rationale of congressional ex- 
travagance, 

‘Public baths, or the gospel of 
cleanness. 

Massachusetts farmer and tax- 
ation. 


MAGAZINES. 


THE contents of the Century 
for June are: ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s 
‘Coronation Roll,’’’ Florence 
Hayward ; ‘‘The Last Fight,’’ 
L. Frank Tooker; ‘‘ The Shaw 
Memorial and the Sculptor St. 
Gaudens’’ (I. ‘‘ The History of 
the Monument,’’ Edward Atkin- 
son; II. ‘‘The Sculptor St. 
Gaudens,’’ William A. Coffin ; 
III. ‘‘Colored Troops Under 
Fire,’’ Thomas W. Higginson) ; 
‘“‘Campaigning with Grant,’ 
Horace Porter ; ‘‘ Heroism in the 
Lighthouse Service,’’ Gustav 
Kobbé; ‘‘ The Days of Jeanne 
d’Arc,’’ Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood ; ‘‘ How Food is Used in 
the Body,’’ W. O. Atwater ; 
‘*Home Life Among the Ind- 
ians,’’ Alice C, Fletcher ; ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ S. Weir 
Mitchell ; ‘‘ How Sarah Paid for 
Peace,’’ Margaret Sutton Bris- 
coe ; ‘‘ A Great Modern Observa- 
tory,” Mabel Loomis Todd; 
‘* How a Riddle of the Parthenon 
was Unravelled,’’ Eugene P. An- 
drews ; ‘‘ Queen Victoria,’’ Hon. 
Thomas F. Bayard. 


Harper's MacazineE for June 


contains: ‘‘A New Switzer- 
land,’’ Edwin Lord Weeks; 
‘‘The Great Stone of Sardis,”’ 
Frank R. Stockton ; ‘‘ Within the 
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Eye of Honor,’’ George Hib- 
bard ; ‘‘ Meteorological Progress 
of the Century,’’ Henry Smith 
Williams, M.D.; ‘‘An_ Elder 
Brother to the Cliff-Dwellers,’’ 
T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D. ; 
‘*Grandmother Stark,’’ Owen 
Wister; ‘‘A Gentleman of the 
Orchard,’’ Ernest Ingersoll ; 
‘* Henry Gladwin and the Siege 
of Pontiac,’’ Charles Moore ; 
‘‘ White Man's Africa,’’ Poultney 
Bigelow ; ‘‘The Celebrities of 
the House of Commons,” T. P. 
O’Connor; ‘‘The Martian,’’ 
George Du Maurier. 


Tue contents of June Lippin- 
cor?’s are: ‘‘ As Any Gentleman 
Might,’’ William T. Nichols ; ‘‘ A 
Year of Butterflies,’ Frank H. 
Sweet ; ‘‘ College Athletics,’’ Al- 
bert Tyler; ‘‘A Feathery Dé- 
but,’ Lalage D. Morgan ; ‘* Span- 
ish Plains and Sierras,’’ Fanny 
Bullock Workman; ‘‘ Teacup 
Times,’’ Frances M. Butler; 
‘To Him that Hath,’’ Annie 
Nathan Meyer; ‘‘ Fireplaces of 
Snow,’’ John Murdoch ; ‘‘ A Yan- 
kee Farmer in Florida,’’ R. G. 
Robinson; ‘‘ From the Grand 
Stand,’” Jean Wright; ‘ New 
York’s First Poet,’’ Edward S. 
Van Zile. 


hes ScRIBNER’S contains: 
‘‘ Undergraduate Life at Prince- 
ton—Old and New,” James W. 
Alexander; ‘‘Soldiers of For- 
tune,’’ Richard Harding Davis ; 
‘* The New Library of Congress,”’ 
Montgomery Schuyler; ‘‘ Some 
Hearts,’’ Martha Gilbert Dickin- 
son ; ‘‘ The Open Boat,’’ Stephen 
Crane ; ‘‘ The Non-Combatant,’’ 
Octave Thanet; ‘‘ With a Bit of 
Gorse from Carnac,”’ Lilla Cabot 
Perry ; ‘‘ A Normandy Pastoral,”’ 
Theodore Robinson ; ‘‘ London : 
as Seen by C. D. Gibson ;”’ ‘‘ The 
Story of a Play,’’ W. D. Howells : 
‘Raleigh in Guiana,’’ Barrett 
Wendell. 














LITERARY NOTES. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue A. D. F. Randolph Com- 
pany announce for early publica- 
tion in the autumn a series of 
small volumes under the title of 
‘* Handbooks for Practical Work- 
ers in Church and Philanthropy.”’ 
The series is under the editorship 
of Samuel eos # ackson, Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the 
New York University, and a 
member of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. 
The editor contributes to the 
series the volume, ‘‘ An Histori- 
cal Sketch of the Efforts on the 
Part of the Church to Help the 
Poor.’’ The other volumes ar- 
ranged for are : 

‘The Institutional Church,”’ 
by Edward Judson, D.D., Pastor 
of the Judson Memorial Church, 
New York City. 

‘“The Country Church,’”’ by 
Rev. Austin B. Bassett, Ware, 
Mass. 

‘““The Bible School, A Manual 
for the Sunday-school Worker,”’ 
hy Rev, A. H. McKinney, Pastor 
of Olivet Church, New York City. 

‘** Revivals and Missions,’’ by 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., Pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

‘*Young People’s Societies,”’ 
by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
D.D., Norwich, Conn. 

‘*‘ Charity Organization and Re- 
lief Societies,’ by Charles D. Kel- 
logg, Second Vice-President New 
York Charity Organization Soci- 
ety. 

‘*College and Lean > 
tlements,’’ by Professor 
Henderson, D.D.., University = 
Chicago, Chicago, II. 

‘* Working People’s Clubs,’’ by 
Robert Graham, Secretary of 


Church Temperance Society, 
New York City. 
‘Friendly Visiting,’’ by Miss 


M. E. Richmond, General Secre- 
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tary of the Charity Organization 
Society of Baltimore, Md. 

The books will be practical, so 
that any one desiring to work in 
any of the lines covered by the 
series will derive great help from 
them. Care has been taken to 
choose experienced workers and 
efficient writers, and the series is 
intended for both lay and clerical 
readers. 


A THIRD edition, revised, of 
Professor Salmond’s ‘‘ Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality’ is in 
the press, and will be published 
early in May ue Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh. Consider- 
ing the size and learning of Dr. 
Salmond’s book, this is an ex- 
traordinary proof both of its in- 
trinsic excellence and value, and 
also of the deep interest with 
which the subject is regarded. 


The Bookman states that ‘‘ Ian 
Maclaren"’ will not publish any 
work of fiction during this year, 
but he will issue one, if not two, 
religious books before Christmas. 
The scene of his next volume of 
stories will probably be laid, in 
part at least, in America. He is 
making progress with his life of 
Christ, which will probably be 
entitled ‘‘ The Life of the Mas- 
ter,’’ and which is to run serially 
through McClure’s Magazine 
in America. 


THE new book which Dean 
Farrar has in preparation, entitled 
‘*Men I have Known,”’ will not 
be ready till the autumn. It will 
include descriptions of prominent 
men both in England and in 
America. 


PROFESSOR CHEYNE iS Preparing 
a new work entitled ‘‘ Thought 
and Life among the Ancient He- 
brews.”’ 
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CHRONICLE. 


(Closes on the roth.) 


Apr. 6-30.—Third Annual Con- 


Serence _ Ministers and 
Evangelists, at the Bible In- 
stitute, Chicago. 


Apr. 15.—Annual Meeting of 
the Executive Committee of 
the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presby- 
terian System, in Chicago. 


Apr. 20-22. — Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Meeting of the Woman's 
(Baptist) Foreign Missionary 
Soczety of the West, in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Apr. 21.—Triennial Convention 
of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, in Chicago. 


Apr. 21-25.—Thirty-second In- 
ternational Convention of 
Young Men's Christian As- 
Sociations, in Mobile, Ala. 


Apr. 22-24.—A merican Oriental 
Soczety, in Baltimore. 


Apr. 25. — Seventy-third Anni- 
versary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Apr. 27-29.—Thirty-second An- 
nual Conference of General 
Secretaries of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, at Sel- 
ma, Ala. 


Apr. 28-29. — Twenty-seventh 


Annual Assembly of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary So- 


ciety of the Presbyterian 
Church (North), at Altoona, Pa. 


Apr. 28-30.—Third National Con- 
vention of Working Women's 
Societies, in Philadelphia, 


Apr. 30.—Meeting of United 
Protestants, in London, Eng. 


May 2-5.—Annual Meetings of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Woman's Board of Missions, 
at Fort Worth, Tex. 


May 4-6.—Annual Meetings of 
the Scotch Congregational 
Union, in Edinburgh. 


Jubilee of the Scotch United 
Presbyterian Church, in Ed- 
inburgh. 


May 4-7.—Summer School of 
7 heology under the Auspices 
of the United Faculties of the 
Presbyterian Seminary at San 
Anselmo and the Congrega- 
tional Seminary at Oakland, in 
San Francisco, Cal. 


May 7.—Fortieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Southern Baptists, 
in Wilmington, N. C 


May 9-10.—Seventieth Annual 
Meeting of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation Society, in London, 
Eng. 


May 10.—Seventieth Annual 
Meeting of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation Society (English), in 
London. 





























CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 17! 


EPISCOPAL. 


Dr. Kelly, rector of the Diocesan 
College, Ennis, has been a 
pointed (Roman Catholic) Bzsz- 
op of Ross. 


The Rev. Principal John Owen 
has been appointed Bishop of 
St. David's, Wales. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Rev. E. Hammonds, M.A.., 
Vice-Principal of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Battersea, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Bishop 
Otter Memorial College, Chi- 
chester, Eng. 


Mr. James Barrelet has been 
appointed Professor of Old Tes- 
tament Exegesisin the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne, 


The Rev. George B. Carr, A.M., 
has been made William E. 
Dodge Professor of Sacred 


Rhetoric in Lincoln Univer- 
sity. 

The Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, of 
Owego, N. Y., will accept the 
presidency of Elmira College. 


The Rev. J. N. Hallock, D.D., 
editor of The Christian Work, 
has been called as_ president 
to Westminster University, 
Denver, Col. 

Professor J. M. Wilson has re- 
signed the chair of English 
Bible in the Omaha Theologz- 
cal Seminary. 


OBITUARY. 


Bauer, Rev. Ernst August (Lu- 
theran), in Lehighton, Pa., Apr. 
9, aged 78. He was born in 
Wurzbach, Germany ; studied 
at the Gymnasium at Schleisz, 
and at the University of Leip- 
sic ; came to the United States 
in 1839; taught school in Le- 
high County, Pa., for several 
years ; studied theology under 
the Rev. Jeremiah Schindel, 
teceiving a license to preach, 
1841 ; was ordained, 1844; be- 
came pastor at West Penn, Pa., 
1842 ; took charge of a circuit 
with headquarters at West 
Penn, 1843; served also the 
congregations at Chestnut Hill 
and Ross; was pastor of sev- 
eral other churches, till he re- 
ceived acall to Christ Lutheran 
Church, Hazleton, Pa., 1872; 
resigned, 1890, and took up his 
residence at Lehighton, Pa. 


Barrett, Rev. James Michael- 


mas (Anglican), 17.A., in Lin- 
coin, Mar. 29, aged 68. He was 
a graduate of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1851; was or- 
dained, 1853, and made curate 
of Wellingdale-doe ; was trans- 
ferred to Dunholme soon after 
as vicar ; was made vicar of St. 
Peter’s in Eastgate, Lincoln, 
1868, which vicarage he re- 
tained till his death ; was made 
canon of Welton Rivah in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, 1871. His pas- 
torate of nearly thirty years at 
St. Peter’s is unique in its his- 
tory. 

Brookes, Rev. James Hall (Pres- 
byterian), D.D. (Westminster 
College, 1864, University of 
Missouri, 1860), in St. Louis, 
Mo., Apr. 18, aged 67. He was 
born in Pulaski, Tenn. ; gradu- 
ated from Miami University, 

1853, and Princeton Theologi- 

cal Seminary, 1854; was or- 
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dained, 1854 ; became pastor of 
the First Church, Dayton, O., 
1854; was called to the Second 
Church, St. Louis, 1858; accept- 
ed call to the Walnut Street 
Church, St. Louis (later, Wash- 
ington and Compton Avenue 
Church), 1864 ; was made pas- 
tor emeritus, 1896. He was for 
some years editor of TJhe 
Truth, and was the author of 
seventeen books. 


Goodenow, Rev. Smith Bartlett 
(Congregationalist), at Battle 
Creek, la, Mar. 26, aged go. 
He was born at Damariscotta, 
Me. ; studied at Colby Univer- 
sity and graduated fror Bow- 
doin College ; spent some years 
teaching, studying theology 
meanwhile under Dr. Ray 
Palmer ; was ordained to the 
churches at Westerly and River 
Point, R. I., 1843 ; subsequent- 
ly labored as pastor at Milford 
and Edgartown, Mass , and as 
city missionary in Newark, 
N. J. ; took pastorates at Sau- 
gerties on-the-Hudson, and at 
Rockville, Conn. ; went West, 
under the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, to take charge 
of the church at Waterloo, Ia., 
1862 ; was afterward pastor at 
Earlville, Chandlerville, and 
Roseville, Ill., retiring in 1880. 
He was the author of a number 
of books, his last being a 
‘* Bible Chronology,’’ published 
last year. 


Gordon, Rev. William R. 
(Dutch Reformed), $S.7.D. 
(Columbia Colleze, 1859), in 
Manhasset, N. y. Mar. 31. 
He was graduated from New 
York University, 1834, and 
from New Brunswick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1837; became 
pastor at North Hempstead, 
1838; removed to Flushing, 
1843 ; accepted call to Houston 
Street, New York, 1859; and 


McCarty, 
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became pastor at Schraalen- 
berg, 1858 ; retired 1885. 


La Trobe, Rev. James (Mora- 


vian), in Tytherton, Wiltshire, 
Eng., Apr. 5,aged 94. He was 
born at Tytherton ; was edu- 
cated at Fulneck; taught school 
at Mirfield ; became assistant 
pastor at Gracehill, Ireland ; 
was ordained to the charge of 
Ayr, 1829; was stationed, some 
years after at London, where 
e was made Presbyter, subse- 
quently taking pastorates at 
Mirfield and Bath ; was sent to 
Bristol, 1850 ; ill health necessi- 
tated a four years’ rest; took 
charge of the church at Bed- 
ford, 1860, was consecrated 
bishop, 1863 ; the same year be- 
came a member of the Provin- 
cial Elders’ Conference, of 
which he was president in 
1871; was a member of the 
General Synod, 1879; retired 
from service, 1894. 


Leftwich, Rev. James Turner 


(Presbyterian, South), D.D. 
(Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, 1874), in Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb. 25, aged 62. He was born 
at Liberty, Va.; was gradu- 
ated from the College of New 
as 1856, and Union Theo- 
ogical Seminary, New York, 
1859 ; was ordained pastor at 
Alexandria, Va., 1859 ; remov- 
ed to charge of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
accepted call to the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Baltimore, 
1879; resigned and retired, 
1892. 


Rev. Joseph Hen- 
drickson (Methodist Episco- 
pal), 17.D., D.D., in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Apr. 5, aged 67. 
He was born in Somerset Co., 
Pa. ; studied medicine in Cleve- 
land, and began practice ; was 
drawn to the ministry and en- 
tered Erie Conference; his 





























— appointments were : 


zawrence, Mass.; Concord, 
N. H.; Providence, R. I.; 
Detroit, East Saginaw, Adrian, 
and —. Mich.; Ames 
Church, New Orleans, La. ; 
First Church, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
First Church, Sieaton, ae 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. He was 
a prolific writer, and the follow- 
ing are the titles of some of his 
works: ‘‘ Two Thousand Miles 
in the Heart of Mexico,’’ ‘' Fact 
and Fiction of Holy Writ,” 
‘* Inside the Gates—Our Chil- 
dren on Earth and in Heaven,”’ 
“Olive Branch—Information 
on the Use of Anesthesia,’ 
and ‘‘ Horse and Carryall.”’ 


Norton, Rev. Charles Coles 
(Baptist), D.D. (Shurtleff Col- 
lege), in New York City, Apr. 
13, aged 7o. He was born at 
Washington, Conn. ; studied at 
the University of New York, 

raduating at the University of 
Ri chesier, 1852, and Rochester 
Seminary, 1854; was ordained 
to the charge of the Sixth Street 
Church, New York, 1855; be- 
came’ pastor of the Central 
Park Church, 1863, continuing 
there till he retired from the 
ministry, 1891, remaining as 
pastor emeritus. 


Proudfit, Rev. Alexander (Pres- 
byterian), D.D. (Lafayette Col- 
lege, 1887), in Springfield, O., 
Apr. 1, aged 58. He was born 
in New York City ; was gradu- 
ated from Rutgers College, 
1858, and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1861; was ordained 
an evangelist, in New York 
City, 1862 ; became chaplain in 
the United States Army, 1862 ; 
was made pastor at Clayton, N. 
J., 1866 ; removed to Hacketts- 

town, 1878; accepted call to 

the Second Church, Baltimore, 

1885 ; became pastor of the First 

Church, Springfield, O., 1895. 
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Ritchie, Rev. Andrew (United 


Presbyterian), PA.D., D.D. 
(Wooster University), in Wyo- 
ming, O., Apr. 2, aged 7o. He 
was born in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland ; came to the United 
States when twenty years of 
age; graduated from Wood- 
ward College, 1850, and the 
United Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1853; became 
pastor at Greenfield, O., on 
graduation ; assumed the secre- 
taryship of the Western Tract 
Society, 1865, in which position 
he remained till his death. He 
was the editor of the Christian 
Press, the organ of the .Tract 
Society. 


Wedekind, Rev. Augustus 
Charles (Lutheran), D.D., at 
San Diego, Cal., Apr. 11, aged 
72. He was born near Hilde- 
sheim, Hannover ; was brought 
to this country when he was 
fourteen ; was graduated from 
Pennsylvania College, 1846, and 
Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, 1848 ; he had a pastoral 
charge at Fayetteville, Pa., for 
one year; became pastor of 
Zion Church, Lebanon, 1849; 
accepted call to St. John’s, Lan- 
caster, 1862 ; took charge of St. 
James’ Church, New York City, 
1865 ; thence was called to St. 
John’s Church, New York City, 
1879 ; retired from active work, 
1893. He served many years 
as director of Pennsylvania 
College, of the American Tract 
Society, the American and For- 
eign Christian Union, was cor- 
responding secretary of the 
General Lutheran Synod, hon- 
orary secretary of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, and for twenty 
years a member of the Emi- 
grant Mission Board at Castle 
Garden, New York. 


Williams, Rev. Wilbur (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), D.D., in St. 
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Louis, Mo., Apr. 16, aged 44. ohn, Rev. I. G. (Methodist Epis- 


Dr. Williams’ term of service 
was as follows: he was made 

rofessor in Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., 1879 ; served as 
pastor in Western New York, 


1885 ; was called to the presi- 
dency of Alleghany College, 
1887 ; was appointed pastor of 


Broadway Street Church, Co- 
lumbus, O., 1889, the home 
church of President (then Gov- 
ernor) McKinley ; took charge 
of the First Church, New 
Haven, Conn., 1893 ; was trans- 
ferred to the Union Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1894. 


Ballantine, Rev. William (Eng- 
lish Presbyterian), in London, 
Apr. 18, aged 65. 


Brown, Rev. Joseph (Scotch 
United Presbyterian), D.D., 
the oldest minister of the church 
to which he belonged, in Glas- 
gow, Apr. 6, aged 85. 


Emerson, Rev. John D., (Con- 
gregationalist), at Acton, Me., 
Apr. 11, aged 68. 


English, Rev. John D, (Presby- 
terian), in Detroit, Mich., Apr. 
7, aged 70. 


Frambes, Rev. D. E. (Methodist 
Episcopal), at Port Oram, N. J., 
Mar. 26. 


Graham, Rev. William (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), D.D., in West 
Lafayette, Ind., Apr. 17, aged 
75+ 

Harwood, Rev. Charles Elliott 
(Congregationalist), at Orleans, 
Mass , Mar. 30, aged 55. 


Herr, Rev. William (Methodist 
Episcopal), D.D., in Dayton, 
O., Mar. 28, aged g1. 

Jenkins, Rev. G. P. (Methodist 
Episcopal), D.D., formerl 
president of Moore’s Hill Col- 
lege, in Greencastle, Ind., 
Apr. 1, aged 71. 


copal, South), D.D., for eight- 
een years editor of the 7exas 
Christian Advocate, and an 
editor of the Review of Mis- 
sions, in Nashville, Tenn., 
Mar. 17. 


Kummer, Rev. Joseph H. (Mora- 
vian), in Lancaster, Pa., Apr. 
23, aged 77. 

Lord, Rev. Nathan L., (Presby- 
terian), in Rochester, ef 
Apr. 20, aged 82. 


Norris, Rev. Richard (Method- 
ist Episcopal), in Baltimore, 
Md., Apr. 14. 


Peck, Rev. A. W. (Baptist), at 
Minneapolis, Mar. 9, aged 69. 


Pettibone, Rev. I. Fayette (Con- 
gregationalist), D.D., at Rock- 
ton, Ill., Mar. 24, aged 73. 


Rice, Rev. Levi (Lutheran), in 
North Manchester, O., Mar. 18, 
aged 61. 


Richardson, Rev. Willard 
(Presbyterian), at Houston, 
Del., Mar. 19, aged 82. 


os ¥ Rev. Thomas (Baptist), 
D., in Elbridge, N. Y., Apr. 
16, aged 7o. 


Scobey, Rev. Zethinia C. (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), in Chicago, 
Apr. 15, aged 79. 


Van Wyck, Rev. James (Cana- 
dian Methodist), at Hamilton, 
Ont., Apr. 8. 


Wickes, Rev. Henry (Presbyte- 
rian), in New York City, Mar. 
30, aged 76. 


Wire, Rev. W. C. (Lutheran), 
in Littlestown, Pa., Apr. 23, 
aged 58. 

Yeoman, Ven. Henry Walker 
(Anglican), at Marske Hall, 


near Middlesbrough, Mar. 30, 
aged 80. 
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CALENDAR. 
[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 


tance and interest, 


rovided such notices reach him before the 1oth of 
the month prior to that in which the meetings are to take place. 


Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 
June 1-3.—Annual Meeting of 


the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, at Sara- 
toga, N. 


June 2.—Session of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

June 3-6.—Sixtieth Convention 
of the Franckean Synod (Lu- 
theran), in East Schodack, 
N. Y. 


June 3-10.—Yearly Conference 
of the German Baptist Breth- 
ren (Dunkards), at Frederick 
City, Md. 

June 5-8.—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the British National 
Societies of Christian Endeav- 
or, in Liverpool. 

June 9.—Thirty eighth Biennial 
Synod of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in the United 
States, at Mansfield, O. 

Fifteenth General Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, 
in New York City. 

June 9-15.—Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the /uternational 
Missionary Union, at Clifton 
Springs, N.Y. 

June 10. -Opening of the Afood 
Summer Conferences, at North- 
field, Mass. 

General Assembly of the Presdy- 
tertan Church of Canada, at 
Winnipeg. 

June 15-17.—Forty-first Annual 
Mildmay Conference, in Lon- 
don. 

June 15-25.—Summer Conference 
of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations, at Asheville, 
N.C, 


June 18-28.—College Students’ 
Conference, at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 

June 21-24.— Annual Meetings of 
the Congregational Union of 
Wales, in Liverpool, 

June 25.—Jubilee of the Soczet 
Sor the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 
St. Paul’s, London. The Rt. 
Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Missis- 
sippi, preaches the sermon. 

June 25-July 4.—Conference o 
Students, at Northfield, a, 

June ——_ 2.—Lambeth Con- 
Serence of Anglican Bishops 
(Pan Anglican Synod), in Lam- 
beth Palace, London. 

July 5-10.—Summer School of 
Primary Methods (for the Sun- 
day-school), at Asbury Park, 

July 6-9.—Session of the Vazzon- 
al kducational Association, 
at Milwaukee. 

July 6-13.—Session of the Wa- 
tional Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the Universal. 
zst Church, at Detroit, Mich. 

July 7-12.—Sixteenth Annual 
Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Christian En- 
deavor, in San Francisco. 

July 15-18.—Third International 
Convention of the Epworth 
League, at Toronto, Canada. 

Seventh Annual Convention of 
the Young People’s Baptist 

Union, in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 19-30.—Euglish Summer 
School tor the Anglican Cler- 
gy, at Cambridge, Eng. 
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The New Cafe St. Denis. 


IT ADJOINS THE HOTEL 
WELL-APPOINTED 


AND IS A 
RESORT. 


Tue architect of today is not 
simply a draughtsman, he is an 
artist. A pretty good proof of 
this can now be seen 1n the strik- 
ing transformation that has re- 
cently taken place in an old build- 
ing on Broadway, directly oppo- 
site Grace Church. What was 
formerly a homely structure of 
brick and mortar has blossomed 
into an object of beauty and an 
ornament to the great thorough- 
fare. lt adjoins the well-known 
St. Denis Hotel and has become 
a part of that property and a ne- 
cessary compleinent to its growing 
business. It will be known in 
future as the new Café St. Denis. 

Here the army of diners who 
patronize the St. Denis will find 
all the essentials for good eating 
—perfect service, luxurious ap- 

intments, and the best cooking. 

he entire lower floor is occupied 
by acommodious lunch counter, 
shoring the quickest possible 
service ; the second floor is fitted 
up as a handsome gentlemen’s 
restaurant, and above this are ad- 
mirably appointed dining-rooms, 
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large and small, and a beautiful 
banquet hall—all furnishing the 
choicest accommodations for the 
individual, select parties or elabo- 
rate dinners. The St. Denis has 
long been popular with societies, 
clubs and college classes, for din- 
ners, meetings and _ reunions. 
With this new addition it will be 
better equipped than ever to 
cater to the wants of its patrons, 
and will, no doubt, uphold and 
enhance its reputation for suc- 
cessful methods and competent 
management. 


Three Great Conventions. 


Tue Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor meets at 
San Francisco, Cal., July 7th- 
12th. 

National Educational Association 
at Milwaukee, Wis., July 6th- 
oth. 

Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks at Minneapolis, Minn., 
uly 6th-gth. 

These are all National conven- 
tions, and delegates and others 
interested should bear in mind 
that the best route to each con- 
vention city from Chicago is vza 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Two trains daily 
via Omaha to San Francisco ; 
seven through trains daily vza 
four different routes Chicago to 
Minneapolis ; six daily trains Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee. Choice of 
routes to California, going via 
Omaha or Kansas City, returning 
via St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Through trains vestibuled and 
electric-lighted. All trains run 
on Absolute Block System. Low 
excursion rates to each conven- 
tion. Ticket agents everywhere 
sell tickets over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
or address E. F. Richardson, 
General Agent Passenger Depart- 
ment, 381 Broadway, New York. 





